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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


Remarks on the inadequate Transla- 
tion of the first Aorist and the 
perfect Tense of the passive Voice 
in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament. 


IT is difficult to obtain a correct 
view of various matters connected 
with the state of salvation, without 
an exact attention to the words 
which are used in the Scriptures to 
describe that state and the origina- 
tion of it. The structure of the 
Greek language and the multiplicity 
of its tenses adapted to every varia- 
tion of time, afford singular oppor- 
tunities of defining the commence- 
ment of that state with great preci- 
sion, of which the Sacred Writers 
have not failed to avail themselves. 
It is to be lamented that the same 
precision is not always found in the 
Authorized Version. It is not meant 
to impute the want of this precision 
as a fault to the translators, for the 
whole tenour of their work renders 
them unworthy of such an imputa- 
tion, but either the language itself at 
the time they lived was not suffici- 
ently formed, or in the course of 
years it has undergone some revolu- 
tion, so that in the passive voice of 
the verbs, what was formerly the 
perfect is now the present tense. 
The following sentence from the 
office of public baptism may be 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 7. 


taken as an illustration of this posi- 
tion : 

“T certify you, that in this case all ts 
well done and according unto due order 
concerning the baptizing of this child, who 
being born in original sin and in the wrath 
of God, is now by the power of regenera- 
tion in baptism received into the number 
of the children of God and heirs of ever- 
lasting life.” 


These words evidently refer to the 
previous administration of baptism, 
and nut to the meditated reception 
of the child, upon the stipulations, 
which the sponsors are about to 
make in his name. The mean- 
ing is more fully expressed in the 
first exhortation following the gos- 
pel: “ Doubt ye not therefore but 
earnestly believe, that he hath like- 
wise favourably received this pre- 
sent infant; that he hath embraced 
him with the arms of his mercy,” &e. 
and by the words of the thanksgiving 
after the administration: “ We yield 
thee hearty thanks most merciful 
Father, that it hath pleased thee to 
regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for thine own 
child by adoption, and to ineorpo- 
rate him into thy holy church, and 
we humbly beseech thee to grant 
that as he is now made partaker of 
the death of thy Son, he may also 
bé partaker of his resurrection,” &c. 

Numerous instances of the same 
construction may be found in the 
Liturgy, justifying the assertion that 
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the 


participle ‘* being” is used for 
the compound perfect “ having 
been,” and the present ‘ am” for the 
perfect © have been,” with their se- 
veral inflexions. 

It is submitted, that this idiom 
doth principally and in an eminent 
degree obtain in the authorized Ver- 
sion of the New Testament; in vari- 
ous passages of which some modern 


writers, aware of the importance of 


an exact distinction, have nét seru- 
pled in their quotations to substi- 
tute the one word for the other. 
Their practice has not failed to sub- 
ject them to a suspicion of innoya- 


tion and pedantic affectation, but if 


the preceding remark be just, they 
have only more fully enunciated in 
modern language that very sense, 
which the translators intended to 
convey in their now obsolete phrase- 
ology. They also express the exact 
meaning of the original, for it may 
be observed that the sacred writers 


in speaking of persons in a state of 


salvation, generally use either the 
first aorist of the passive voice, 
which certainly denotes time past 
however indefinitely, or the perfect 
tense, with which in their appropri- 
ation of it the first aorist seems 
almost, if not altogether to coincide. 
In the translation the one tense is not 
used with more precision than the 
other, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing extracts from Romans vi. 


Ver. 6. “ Our old man is cruci- 
fied with him.” cvveclavpwbn. 

Ver. 7. ‘* He that is dead is 
freed from sin.” d:dizaiwras. 


Ver. 9. * Can being raised from 
the dead.” eyspSass. 

Ver. 18—22. “ Being then made 
free from sin ye became the servants 
of righteousness.” erevPepwevres. 

It will bardly be denied that in 
these verses, there is a reference to 
something, which in the mind and 
intention of the writer was past, and 
not present, nor future and con- 
tingent. These texts do uot involve 


any coutroverted point, and they are 
only brought to shew, that the trans- 
jution of the tenses in question is 
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generally inadequate and defective. 
In other texts which refer to the 
state of salvation, the same inac- 
curacy is observable and is more 
worthy of remark, because the con- 
sequences to which it leads are of 
more nportance 

Acts xxvi. 18. “ Among 
that are sanctitied by faith in me. 

Ephes. ii. 5. 8. 
ye saved.” This 
leaves the — salvation 
and indefinite, whereas 
the Apostle evidently refers to 
the perfected admission of the 
Ephesians into a state of salva- 
tion. ‘Phe words which he uses 
express this meaning: xyapsts ede 
csowouevos, literally, ye are they that 
have been saved by grace, or accord- 
ing to the common use of the Apos- 
tle (compare 1 Cor. iv. 8 v. 2. 
xEXOD 


them 
”? 
fy TIg HybaTnevots. 
“ By grace are 
translation 
contingent 


ET LEVOs sole, wiPuorwutvos ecole, Col, 
li. 10. els memrngwusrs), By grace 
ye have been saved. The words 
which he uses in describing this 
salvation, are all in the first aorist, 
which in the active voice is usually 
translated with sufficient precision. 
“ He hath quickened us together 
with Christ, and hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together 
in the heaventy places.” cureCworonce, 
CUVEYESE, cuvenabsoey. 

1 Peter i. 23, may be alleged as 
another instance of the inadequate 
translation of the perfect tense.— 
The words “ Being born again,” 
may seem to leave the regeneration 
contingent ; but the Apostle refers 
to a previous completed regenera- 
tion. He uses the perfect participle 
avayeyenusvos, having been born 
again. He couples this word with 
another perfect participle (yrxorss 
tas Puxas, having purified the souls): 
he makes it an additional motive of 
loving one another fervently, and he 
afterwards explains its meaning in 
the phrase new-born babes, apreyw- 
yn ra Pyexne 

In 1 John iii. 9. v. 1. 4. 18. 
yeyewnras and yiyernuewos are trans- 
lated, is born, Without insisting on 
the peculisr nature of the birth im- 
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plied, it is of importance to quote 
the latter verse, in confirmation of 
the remark, that in the use of the 
Apostles the perfect tense and the 
first aorist refer to the same period 
of time. 

“ Osdeus ors was 6 TETENNHME- 
NOX ex te Ore ovn auaprares, arn 
6 TENNHOEI®D «x tre Ow Tnees ELUTOY 
nos 3 Tone ds Bn aANTETAS zvuTov. 

This is translated, 

“ We know that whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not; but he 
that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one touch- 
eth him nof,’’ 

It would be tedious to allege more 
than a few instances of the use, and 
of the inadequate translation of the 
first aorist. 

1 Cor. vi. il. “ But ve are wash- 
ed; but ye are sanctified; but ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
anwtrucacd, nyiecSnte, edixaswbnre. 

Ephes. ii. 10. ‘* We are his work- 
manship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.” xticSerec. 

Coloss. ii. 11. “ In whom also ye 
are circumcised, being buried with 
him in baptism, wherein also ‘ye 
are risen with him.” westerunbnte, 
curnyeponte. » From the laiter the 
Apostle resumes his argument, chap. 
iii. ver. 1. “ If then ye de risen with 
Christ.” covnyepbnte. ‘Lhe doctrine 
and the coastruction of this passage 
coincide in a peculiar manner with 
Ephes. ii. 

This general reference to time 
perfectly past, and the common use 
of the first aorist, and of the perfect 
tense by the Apostles, affords at 
least an indirect argument, that the 
Apostles considered those whom 
they addressed as men that had 
been put into a certain capacity to 
be saved, in consequence of which 
they exhorted them to discharge 
Christian duties and hope tor Chris- 
tian privileges. It would enlarge 


the inquiry too much to dwell on the 
means or on the terms of admission 
into this state of salvation ; but it is 
submitted 


that this distinction is 
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uniformly marked out in the lan- 
guage of the Sacred Writers, al- 
though through the change which 
our language has undergone, the 
Authorized Version notwithstand- 
ing its general fidelity does nbt 
always sutliciently point it out. 

‘These remarks had hardly been 
committed to paper, when the writer 
in the dilatory circulation of a coun- 
try book club received the British 
Critic for January last, containing a 
review of the late Charge of the 
Arclideacon of Ely, and read the fol- 
lowing words: 

** The Archdeacon conceives that the 
Collect for Christmas day may properly be 
considered as a prayer for regeneration in 
the larger sense of it, and he has produced 
instances which he supposes will justify 
him in arriving at the conclusion, that in 
the language of our Liturgy whether the 
participle being be introduced as an aux- 
iliary to another participle, or be con- 
nected with awadjective, it generally (I 
am inclined to believe invariably) refers 
to a future benefit.” 

The reviewer dissents from this 
conclusion, and assigns the most 
powerful reasons for his dissent. 
The preceding remarks also are im- 
mediately, though quite uninten- 
tionally opposed to the Archdea- 
con’s position, Without an oppor- 
tunity of examining the authorities 
upon which he relies, it may seem 
like presumption and temerity, to 
argue the point with him; it may 
nevertheless be not improper to sug- 
gest, that in a composition so full of 
scriptural language and allusion, as 
our Liturgy, it is probable that the 
words of the Collect “ being rege- 
nerate” have some reference to the 
word of the Apostle, avayeyevnuerss, 
and such reference, if it could be 
proved, would decide the matter at 
issue: if this shall be thought too 
bold an assumption, the following 
parallel sentence from the Cate- 
chism may with more confidence be 
submitted to the Archdeacon’s con- 
sideration. ‘* Being by nature born 
in sin and the children of wrath, we 
are hereby made the children of 
grace.” This sentence contams two 
gre 
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strong examples of the inadequacy 
of the words ‘ being” and “ are.” 
“ Being born” can only refer to 
time past, it cannot denote any thing 
either present or future. The mean- 
ifig of the words ‘‘ are made” and 
their allusion to time past, are ex- 
plained with less ambiguity in ano- 
ther passage of the Catechism, in 
which the child says, ‘‘ in my bap- 
tism wherein I was made a member 
of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

The interpretation which the Arch- 
deacon hath given of this Collect 
will shew, that the question involved 
in the preceding remarks is not 
either uninteresting or unimportant. 


a 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued. ) 


“ But the Levites after the tribe of their 
fathers were not numbered among them, 
&c.”’ Numbers i. 47, &c. 


DioDoRUs SicULUs* remarks that, 
in his days the people of India were 
divided into seveu ranks. The first 
are philosophers, or priests, who are 
least in number, but chiefest in es- 
teem, for they are free from all pub- 
lic offices, and are neither subject 
themselves to any, nor any subject to 
them: yet they are made use of by 
their friends to offer sacrifice for 
them while they are alive, and to 
perform the solemn rites at their 
funerals as persons greatly beloved 
of the gods and skilful in matters 
relating to the affairs of the dead in 
the shades below ; for which piece 
of service they are highly honoured, 
and presented with many rich gifts. 

The Marybucks, says Mr. R. Job- 
son t, in his account of Africa, are the 
priests, and are separated from others 
in their habitations and course of 
life. They talk much of Adam, Eve, 
Noah's flood, and other things men- 





* Diod. Sic. b. ii. c. 2. 
+ Harvis Coll. Vol. 1. p. 385. 
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tioned in the Old Testament; like 
the Levitical tribes they have their 
town and lands proper to themselves, 
where no secular persons live but 
their slaves, whose issue are their 
inheritance: they marry in their 
own tribe, and breed up all their 
children to their own profession. 

Sonnerat in his ‘* voyages aux 
Indes *,” is struck with the same re- 
semblance. ‘ Parmi les Juifs, le sa- 
cerdoce appartenoit a la seule tribu 
de Levi; il falloit y etre né pour 
devenir Levite ou pretre. 11 faut 
de meme, chez les Indiens, etre né 
Brame pour pretendre aux honneurs 
du Sacerdoce. Le merite, les ser- 
vices rien n’y peut faire admettre un 
sujet qui ne seroit pas né dans cette 
caste.” 

Mr. Halhed in his remarks upon 
the Gentoo code observes, that the 
whole office as well as sacred pre- 
eminence of the Brahminical tribe 
is almost an exact counterpart of 
that of the Levitical. The Levites 
were particularly forbidden wine ; 
so are the Brahmins. The Levites 
were more than others enjoined to 
avoid the contact of all uncleanness; 
so are the Brahmins. The Levites 
were to assist the magistrates judg- 
ment in difficult cases; sv are the 
Brahmins. And in every other re- 
spect the resemblance might well 
authorize a suspicion that they had 
originally some remote affinity to 
each other, though conjecture can- 
not possibly trace the source of the 
connection. In answer to this Mr. 
Maurice ¢ expresses a hope that he 
has effectually traced that source by 
a traditional channel to a primeval 
patriarchal code, 

“ And the priest shall take holy water 
in an earthen vessel, and of the dust that is 
in the floor of the tabernacle the priest 
shall take and put it into the water; and 
the priest shall set the woman before the 
Lord, &c. and he shall cause the woman 
to drink of the bitter water that causeth 
the curse, and if she be defiled, &c. the 








* Harris Coll. Vol. I. p. 89. 
+ Ind. Antiq. Vol. VII. p. 328. 
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water that causeth the curse shall enter 
into her and become bitter, and her belly 
shall swell and her thigh shall rot, and the 
woman shall be a curse among her people.” 
Numbers ¥. 17, 18, &c. 


In Corry’s Africa, p. 70, an ac- 
count is given of a custom practised 
by the Timmanees much resembling 
this: They have an inquisition call- 
ed bunda, to which women only are 
subjected : the general result is 
a discovery of fact and falsehood. 
If the superintendent is satistied 
with the culprit’s confession the in- 
dividual is dismissed from the bunda, 
and an act of oblivion is passed re- 
lative to her former conduct; but 
when the crime of witchcraft is in- 
cluded slavery is uniformly the con- 
sequence. Those accused as part- 
ners in her guilt are obliged to un- 
dergo the ordeal of red water, re- 
deem themselves by slaves, or go 
into slavery themselves. Trial by 
red water consists in making the ac- 
cused drink a quantity of water, 
into which is infused the poisonous 
juice of the medley or gris-tree. 
it naturally occasions pain in the 
bowels, which is considered as an 
infallible evidence of guilt. Con- 
tumacy or refusal to confess is in- 
variably followed by death. 

Mr, Maurice* observes upon the 
trials by the various kinds of water 
ordeal which so repeatedly occur 
throughout the Hindoo laws, con- 
tained in the ancient institutions of 
Menu, as the criterion of guilt and 
innocence, that he is forcibly re- 
minded of the similar trial ordained 
by the Deity himself as quoted in 
the above text. 


“ And the Nazarite shall shave the head 
of his separation at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, aud shall take 
the hair of the head of his separation and 
put it in the fire which is under the sacrifice 
of the peace offerings.” Numbers vi. 18. 


The young people of Hierapolis 
never marry without first cutting off 
and offering their hair to Hippoly- 





* Ind, Antiq. Vol. VIL. 397. 
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tus, the young men even leave their 
beards atter the first time of shavy- 
ing them; in the former of these 
customs they are followed by the 
Treginians, the only Greeks who 
practise it. Lucian, who records 
this custom *, adds, that he had him- 
self conformed to it when a young 
man, his hair and his name with it 
being still in the temple. 

Suetonius t mentions the same 
practice amongst the Romans.— 
Nero, he informs us, placed his first 
shorn beard in a golden box adorned 
with rich jewels, and consecrated it 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

it is probably from some connec- 
tion with this custom that shaving 
the head was occasionally a sign of 


joy, in this light it was frequently 


considered by the ancients, and 
practised particularly on deliver- 
ance from danger. ‘Thus Juvenal, 
Sat. xii. 82. 


The shorn sailors boast what they endured. 


Pliny also, in his epistles, inter- 
prets a dream of cutting off his hair, 
to be a token of deliverance from 
danger. 

* And Balaam said unto Balak, build 
me here seven altars, and prepare me here 
seven oxen and seven rams.” 

Numbers xxiii. 1, 


In his account of a bass relief f, 
descriptive of a sacrifice to the Sun, 
discovered by M. Savary upon a 
rock near the town of Babian in 
Egypt, he informs us that before the 
divine object were three wood piles, 
sustained by seven vases with handles 
bearing slain lambs; and Mr. Mount- 
faucon in his Antiquities mentions an 
image of Mithras, near which were 
seven altars flaming to the honour of 
that deity. It should be observed, 
that the Sun was worshipped by the 
Persians under the name of Mithra, 
and by the Phenicians under the 
name of Baal. 


* Lucian de Dea Syria, 511. 
+ Suet. de vita Neronis. 
t Ibid. Vol. I. p. 448. 
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“ Ifa man vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath te bind his soul with a bond; 
he shall not break his word, he shall do ac- 
cording to all that proceedeth out of his 
mouth.” Numbers xxx. 2, 


This custom of making vows is 
common and very rigidly observed 
in Japan. ‘Thunberg* mentions a 
curious Imstance of an old man ad- 
vanced in years, who had made a 
vow a long time back never to make 
use of shoes, and being that vear 
employed to accompany the Dutch 
Embassy to the Imperial court, in 
the depth of winter, marched along 
very patiently upon his bare feet, 
bearing all tie inclemency of the 
weather with the greatest uncon- 
cern. 


a 


Analysis of \\aterland’s Sermons, 
continued, 


SERMON 5. Christ's divinity prov- 
ed from his co-equality with the Fa- 
ther, or equality of Christ with the 
Father, from Philipp. ii. 5—il. 
This text hath been claimed by 
the Catholics and by the Arians, 
both of whom have appealed to it, 
in proof of their several doctrines 
and in confutation of their adversa- 
ries, Premising, that the scope of 
the Apostle’s argument is to propose 
the condescension of Christ, as an 
example of humility and philan- 
thropy in opposition to ostentation 
and selfishness, and of a willingness 
to resign one’s own advantages for 
the good of others, we proceed to 
comment on each particular clause 
of this important passage, and to 


justify the Catholic interpretation of 


it. 

* Who being in the form of God,” 
are words to which there is no text 
exactly parallel. In Coloss. i, 15. 
Christ is called ‘‘ the image of the 


invisible God,” and the meaning of 


that title is explained by the follow- 


* Thunberg's Travels in Japan, Vol. 1V. 
p. 29. 
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ing words, “ the first-born or the one 
begotten before every creature ;” i.e. 
he was the Son of God, according 
to the constant interpretation of the 
antients. In Hebrews i. 1, 2. our 
Lord after being called the Son of 
God, and Heir of all things, by 
whom also God made the worlds, 
is immediately described, as the 
‘“« brightness or shining forth of his 
Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person or substance.” 
‘These expressions of the image or 
the form of God refer to Christ’s 
filiation, in respect of which he is as 
truly God of God, as in another re- 
spect he is man of man. This is the 
interpretation of the ancients, and is 
the only one which agrees with the 
context. His taking upon him “ the 
form of a servant,” plainly denotes 
his taking upon him human nature, 
and is explained in the following 
words, ‘ being in the likeness of 
man,” i. e. being truly and really 
man, or being Son of man by being 
in the form of man, as he was Son 
of God by being in the form of 
God. This interpretation agreeing 
with the context, with the gramma- 
tical construction of the words, with 
the parallel passages, and with the 
primitive doctrine, may therefore be 
concluded to be both the preferable 
and the true interpretation. 

It is proper however to notice 
another interpretation of the text. 
From the doctrine of the ancients, 
that the appearances of God under 
the Old Testament were made in 
and by God the Son, it has been 
hastily concluded, that our Lord be- 
fore his incarnation was no more 
than a representative of God, that 
he only personated God, and did no 


more than an angel was capable of 


sustaining. But, 1. this interpreta- 
tion is not agreeable either to the 
original words, or to the parallel 
texts, or to the primitive writings. 
2. The Fathers do not include under 
the idea of personating God, that 
Christ was not himself truly and es- 
sentially God. 3. The Apostle’s 


argument cannot refer to this low 
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sense of personating God ; for as his 
object was to magnify the con- 
descension of Christ, in his humili- 
ation of himself to the lowest igno- 
miny from the highest glory, he 
would naturally mention those cir- 
cumstances, in respect of which he 
was most highly exalted. But St. 
John i. 1. and St. Paul, Col. i. 15, 
1G. have both referred to higher 
poiats in the exaltation of Christ, 
than his thus personating God, if 
that was the only meaning of lis 
being in the form of God. 

The words “ he thought it not 
robbery,” do not occur elsewhere in 
the Scriptures: but the literal sense 
of the authorized translation is 
countenanced by the most antient 
versions, and by Tertullian, the first 
writer who quotes the passage, and 
by the Fathers from the fourth cen- 
tury downwards, and is not ouly the 
proper, but the most proper sense 
of the words. The phrase “ to be 
equal with God,” is also rightly 
translated, and as it was the prac- 
tice of the ancients to infer the 
equality of Christ with God, from 
his being the Son or the image of 
God, St. Paul may be allowed to 
draw the same conclusion from the 
same premises. The principal dif- 
ficulty is derived from the use of the 
following particle, and this difhculty 
may be obviated by referring to the 
frequent practice of the Sacred 
Writers to use it in the sense of 
nevertheless or notwithstanding.— 
This therefore is the construction of 
the text; the meaning of it is this: 
“Who being essentially God, as 
Son of God, thought it not robbery, 
and knew that he did not wrong- 
fully or unreasonably but rightly 
and naturally claim to be equal with 
God, and could not be said to usurp 
or arrogate in respect of what was 
his own. Nevertheless he made 
himself of no reputation, appearing 
and acting much below his proper 
dignity, taking upon him human na- 
ture,” &c. 

A different interpretation is how- 
ever given by some of the Anti- 
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Nicene Fathers. Origen supposing, 
that the divine nature of Christ was 
incapable of exaltation, a doctrine 
which affords no countenance to the 
Arians, and understanding the whole 
passage of the man Christ Jesus, ex- 
plains the words, “‘ He did not covet 
to be honoured as God.” Novatian 
interprets the passage of the divine 
nature of Christ, and conceives, that 
Christ considering himself as second 
only or Son to the Father, did not 
pretend to an absolute equality with 
him, which is an equality, for which 
no Catholic would contend. The 
churches of Vienne and Lyous, sup- 
pose that our Lord did not assume 
to himself as he might have done, 
but did wave his privilege of being 
honoured as God. In these dif- 
ferent interpretations, the words, 
“he thought it not robbery,” are 
considered as a part, not of the pre- 
ceding character of Christ's great- 
ness, but of the consequent account 
of his humiliation. Under this in- 
terpretation they are more contra- 
dictory, than favourable to the Arian 
hypothesis. The construction how- 
ever of the authorized Version, which 
has been the standard interpretation 
for 1300 years, appears in every re- 
spect to be preferable. 

The following words would have 
been more correctly and more con- 
sistently translated thus: “‘ Never- 
theless he emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men.” By empty- 
ing himself is meant, not that he 
lost any thing which he had before, 
or that he ceased to be in the form 
of God by being in the form of man, 
but that he concealed or laid aside 
his real dignity, and condescended 
to appear, and act, and converse as 
a man. 

«« Wherefore God hath also highly 
exalted him.” The nature of this 
exaltation requires to be examined. 
As Son of God and as being truly 
God, he cannot be exalted: and all 
the ancients, who admitted the no- 
tion of a proper exaltation have un- 
derstood it of the human and not of 
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the divine nature of Christ. In this 
respect the Arians understanding a 
proper exaltation of Christ in his 
highest capacity, are so far opposed 
to the common doctrine of the 
ancients. 

Their doctrine was correct, and if 
a proper exaltation be understood it 
can only refer to Christ receiving in 
his mediatorial capacity the honours 
and titles, which he always possess- 
ed in another. It may nevertheless 
be doubted whether even this is the 
true meaning of the text. If the 
Apostle had meant the exaltation of 
Christ in his human character, only 
he would have insisted not on the 
humiliation of the Logos, but on the 
humble demeanor of the man Christ 
Jesus. This is the representation of 
the early writer Hermas, and an 
ancient commentator maintains, that 
it can only relate to Christ in his 
whole person; 1. Because if Christ 
be God as well as man, he must 
from the time of his incarnation have 
possessed whatever pertains to God. 
2. Because if in respect of his hu- 
manity he wanted any thing, he was 
capable of supplying it in respect of 
his divinity. 3. Because the things 
mentioned as given to Christ are too 
high for the man to receive. 4. Be- 
cause the exaltation belongs to the 
nature which condescended or 
emptied itself. The author con- 
cludes, that the Apostle doth not 
speak of any proper exaltation, but 
only of the more glorious manifesta- 
tion of his essential dignity as the 
reward of the work of mercy which 
he had accomplished. It is not un- 
usual in the Old Testament, for the 
Almighty to plead the wonderful 
works which he wrought, as a mo- 
tive and argument, for which the 
people should acknowledge him to 
be the Lord: and the redemption 
which our Lord accomplished was 
most proper to recommend him to 
the affections of men as their Lord 
and God. The meaning of the 


words, “ God hath highly exalted 
him,” may therefore be that on ac- 
count of the great work of redemp- 
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tion God hath remarkably pro- 
claimed his dignity, commanding 
all men to acknowledge him to 
be their Lovd and God; their 
Lord always, but now by a new 
and distinct claim, as their Sa- 
viour and only Redeemer. This 
is no unusual sense of the word 
* exalted;” which however would 
have described a local exaltation 
more properly than the word highly 
exalted. 

The interpretation which hath 
been proposed is confirmed by the 
following words, that God hath 
*‘ given him a name which is above 
every name,” i, e. a very high and 
honourable title, even that of Re- 
deemer of mankind and Lord of the 
universe. He is thus exalted to the 
glory of God the Father, nor is his 
glory magnified without remember- 
ing that he is still a Son, or without 
referring all to God the Father, not 
to God absolutely, but with the dis- 
tinction God the Father, thus in- 
sinuating that the Son is God also. 

The principal points of the pre- 
ceding comment may be compressed 
into the following paraphrase. 

Be not vain glorious or selfish, 
but willing to condescend for the 
glory of God and the benefit of 
others. Let the same mind be in 
you, which was in Christ Jesus, who 
though Son of God, and as such 
rightfully and really equal with God, 
nevertheless chose in the instance of 
his incarnation, to veil his glories 
under the garb of humanity, and 
was content to become a man and a 
servant of God, though by nature 
his Son and Lord of all: and having 
taken upon himself the nature and 
condition of a man, he submitted 
yet further, even to death itself, and 
that death of the most painful and 
ignominious kind, The Father has 
most remarkably approved _ this 
amazing instance of his condescen- 
sion, and has most illustriously pro- 
claimed the supereminent dignity of 
God the Son, commanding all per- 
sons to honour and adore him, as 
God and Lord, and under the new 
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and especial title of the Redeemer to 
the glory of God whose Son he is, 
their honour inseparable and their 
glory one. 

There is room only for a few brief 
reflections. 

However some may insist upon 
the glory of a man’s becoming a 
servant to God, we think it the more 
wonderful, that one equal with God 
should condescend to the condition 
of aman. Let them magnify what 
Christ did for his own sake and to 
attain glory above all other crea- 
tures: we consider it more truly 
divine to suffer for others only, whea 
he was himself too great to receive 
a recompence. Let them magnify 
liis moderation in claiming what he 
had no right to receiye; we judge it 
more pious to confess, that he re- 
ceded from his just pretensions, 
Let them honour him as their Lord, 
though made but of yesterday, we 
honour him as Lord and God trom 
the beginning, of old the Creator 
and now the Redeemer of men. Let 
them regard him as still the servant 
of God ; we with all things in heaven 
and in earth, confess that he is no 
servant, but Lord and God te the 
glory of God the Father. 


(To be continued. ) 
aa 


First Report of the Commissioner 
appointed in pursuance of an Act 
of the 58th of his present Ma- 
jesty, c. 91, entiluled, An Act 
for appointing Commissivnirs to 
inguire concerning Charities in 
England, for the Education of 
the Poor. 


(Continued. ) 


LONDON WITHOUT THE WALLS. 
ST. BOTOLPH, ALDGATE. 


The estates belongins to Sir John Cass’s 
school, in this parish, are derived ander his 
will dated the 6th of May, 1709; and their 
annual produce amounts to 1,133/ i6s, 
16d. ‘Where is also funded property ari- 
sing from bequests and donations, upon 
which the dividends amount to 4062. The 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 7. 
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average expenditure for the three last 
years (not including repairs) has been 
1.1350. and taking the number of children 
in the sclinol at 90, the averaze expendi- 
ture for each child will have amounted to 
1e/, 1¢s. ad. The chiidven are all clothed, 
and have one meal, their dinner, every day ; 
they are usually the childven of poor pa- 
reyts. The school-room would accomnio- 
date more scholars. ‘The surveyor to the 
school states, that the property las been 
let upon too long leases; and is of opinion 
that the income weuld be about 10004. 
more than it now is, if the estates had been 
properly managed, 


ST. GILES'’S CRIPPLEGATE. 


Trotman’s school in Bunhill-row, was 
endowed in 1663, and the income now 
amounts to 110/. Tne Haberdasters’ Com- 
pany are the trustees, and they appear to 
have expended consierable sums ont of 
their own funds in erecting and repiiring 
the school-house. Grammar was tanght 
till the year 1740, since whic': time read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic have been 
tauglit, and the clussies appear to have 
been discontinued. [t is probable that 
this change is well snited to the views of 
the founder, and to the nature of the en- 
dowment ; but the school is at present ina 
state of decay. The number of foundation 
boys from two populons parisiies, has, on 
an average of the last twelve vears, been 
only twelve. This is attributed to the age 
and consequent incapacity of the muster. 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 


St. George, Hanover-square. General 
William Stnart bequeathed 5000/. Irish, in 
1726, to build and endow a school for 
twenty poor boys in this parish. Under 
an order of the Court of Chancery a piece 
of Jand was bought, suitable buildings 
erected, and the residue invi« ted in the 
funds. It produced 4000/. three per cants, 
Previous to the year 1802, it appears that 
the school had been very culpably neglect- 
ed, and fallen into great decay; new trus- 
tees were then appeinted ; and the funds 
were found insufficient to educate and 
clothe more than ten bovs. In 1817 appli- 
cation was made to Chancery to combine 
this school wita the parochial school ; and 
an order was obtained to the following ef- 
fect , that General Stuart’s trustees should 
be members of the board of managers ; 
that this board should appoint the master, 
that the parochial managers should take a 
perpetual lease of the schoo!-premises at a 
reut of 105d. and that twenty-four boys 
should be taught in the school on Stuart's 
foundation ; for each of whom the trustees 
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should pay 4/. per annum. The present 
income of the charity amounts to 2451; “61, 
is paid to the parochial school for the in- 
struction of twentyfour-boys ; 99/. is ex- 
pended in clothing them, and the sarpins 
will be applied in apprenticing meritorions 
bors as soon as the costs of the proceedings 
in Cuancery have been discharged. 


ST. MARGARET'S, GREY CO\T 

HOSPITAL, TOTHILL-FIELDS. 

A charity sevool was erected here in 
16958 for educating and apprenticing poor 
children, The school was iecorporated by 
letters. patent in the reigu of Queen Anne. 
The present annual revenue is 2,170/, com- 
prehending | 553l. revt of landed estates, 
4271, dividends upon funded property, 
163/. annual subscription from the go- 
vernors, and 20/. annual gift from the tel- 
lers of the Exchequer, With this income 
sixty boys and turty girls are entirely 
clothed and maintained, and taught reading, 
&ec. Vhey are boand apprentices if they 
Stay to a proper age. The art of naviga- 
tion is taught by a mathematical masier, 
and severa! boys have been apprenticed to 
the sea service. The annual charge of 
each child is caiculated at eighteen gui- 
neas. 


PALMER'S CHARITY, TOTHILL 
FIELDS, 

The founder in 1656 conveyed an alms- 
house, together with a farm messuage and 
garden to trustees for the support of six 
poor men and six poor women, and for the 
education of twenty poor children. The 
annual income is now 5911. including 90d. 
a dividend wpon stock purchased from 
savings of the charity, und the estates 
have been let at their present rate since 
189%. Itappears, from a report made to 
the trustees in September, 1516, that 
twenty childien had been edueated previ- 
ous to i728, but none from that period tii! 
1817, the property not having been suffi- 
cient for the support even of the twelve 
poor people, ‘The alms-houses, chapel and 
echoul were rebuilt in 1816,°1817, and 
18138, out of savings accumniated for that 
purpose ; in 1817 the school was revived, 
and twenty children are now taught, con- 
joimtly with those on 


MR, EMERY HILL’S CHARITY, 


Founded for similar numbers and pur- 
poses as that of Mr. Palmer, with the addi- 
tion of teaching the children Latin. The 


anuual value of the property is 510/. of 


which a considerable portion arises from 
ateck purchased with money received for 
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fines in 1811 and 1812. No hoys appear 
to have been educated on this foundation 
till 18:7; since that period twenty have 
been tanghit in Palier’s school-lovse ; they 
learn the Latin grammar as well as the 
English. Itis stated in the books of the 
chanty, that the governors have always 
been desirous of complying with this part 
of the founder's design, but had been pre- 
vented from want of funds, 


COUNTY OF MIDD! EsEX, 
ST. DUNSTAN'S. 87 


» 


Lands, &e. were cou ign 
of Edward VI. to ti m 
pany, tor the maintena 4 
alins-men. and alms-wor ¢s:, .. 
Grammar was directed to be ti 
master, and by an wsyper, The o 
and a'ms-boildiogs vaving been beret d 


in 1794, it is not possibie now to trace the 
disensions, &c. of the original p: operty 5 
the income now applicable to the school 
and aluis-houses jomtly is about 2901. of 
which three fourtas are expended on the 
latter, and one-fourth upor the former, 
The Company also holds other property 
applicable exclnsively to the alms-houses, 
The schoolmaster’s salary is ?3/, 10s, toge- 
ther with sundry small allowances. No 
usher is kept. There are thirty boys in 
the free school, who are taught reading, 
&c. but not classics. They are generally 
the children of the poor, and grammatical 
instruction has been very little ealled for. 
\ lease of a wharf, &c. at Ratcliffe, was 
granted to the East India Company on 
the Soth of October, 1770, fir the term 
of 260 years, at a rent of 1552. without any 
covenant to build, Such a grant, amouet- 
iog almost to an alienation, was not likely 
to benefit the charity. It appears, on the 
authority of Hollinshed and Stowe, to 
which references are contained in the 
books of the Company, that the school was 
originally intended for sixty boys, though, 
by an ancient order of the Company, the 
number is fixed at thirty. ‘Nhere seems no 
good reason for limiting the expenditure 
upon the school to one fourth of the in- 
come; and it is observable, that the 
school,built after the fire above-mentioned, 
appears to have been smaller than that 
which was destroyed. 


COUNTY OF OXFORD. 
GORING. 


Tn 1724, Henry Allnutt, Esq. gave the 
mauor of Goring, and all his other estates 
in trust, among other charitable purposes, 
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to apprentice poor children from several 
parishes, in such manner as the trustee 
should think fit. Upon reference to Chan- 
cery, in 1727, the Master reported, that 
the annual sum of 233/. was to be laid out 
by the will of the testator in apprenticing 
boys from certain parishes ; but that it was 
not thought that there were boys enough 
in the parishes to employ the money; he 
therefore recommended that a salary of 
30/. should be paid to a person for reading 
prayers and teaching reading and writing; 
that twenty-four boys should be clothed at 
an expence of 1/, each; and the sum of 
147/. devoted to apprenticiug them; the 
trustee and his successors having the power 
to make and alter rules and regulations for 
the government of the schoo!, and other 
purposes of the charity. This report was 
confirmed, The property has been much im- 
proved by an enclosure, and its clear value 
in 1816 was 691/.; dedneting from which 
the amount appropriated to other chari- 
ties, there remains 451/. for the mixed 
purposes of apprenticing, educating, and 
clothing boys, The sum applied to this 
purpose in 1815, was only 93/.; but some 
additional allowances to the alms-people 
have been made for several years, though 
without the sanction of any formal statute. 
The balances which for many years past 
have annually accrued in favour of this 
charity, have usually remained without inte- 
rest in the hands of the senior trustee ; 
and the sum of 1870/. was due in 1814 to 
the charity from Mr. Henry Harding—be- 
ing the balance of the fourteen preceding 
years. About that period Mr. Harding 
became insolvent; and no security having 
been given for the monies in his hand, no 
means were left of recovering any part of 
the balance, except against his estate.— 
Upon a dividend in 1816, the sum of 704/. 
was recovered, and another small sum is 
expected. The clarity have also come 
into possession of a cottage, which cost 
Mr. Harding 500/, and which is said to be 
worth 15/.a year. The practice from which 
this loss proceeded, deserves serious repre- 
hension ; and it appears that a considerable 
sum is in the hands of the present treasurer; 
but the concerns of the clarity are now 
before the Court of Chancery, and it has 
directed a scheme to be proposed for the 
application of the balances. Hitherto 
twenty-four boys have been tanght and 
clothed, and apprenticed when required. 
The chaplain resides in a house belonging 
to the charity. The accounts are annually 
audited, but they are not regularly brought 
for the year immediately preceding. 
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Three different foundations of an early 
date were united by au act of the 18th of 
his present Majesty, and the whole regu- 
lation of the school was vested in a hody 
of trustees, the bye laws being subject to 
the approval of the Bishop of Oxford. It 
was determined to institute two scliools, 
an upper and a lower, that in the former 
twenty-five boys should be tanght Latin 
and Greck, and in the latter fifty should 
be taught to read, &c. The vacancies in 
the upper school to be supplied from the 
lower. The clear income of this founda- 
tion now amounts to 358/. The schools 
were separated in 1805, by consent of the 
trustees ; and the number of boys in 1818, 
was thirteen in the upper and forty in the 
lower. The former pay four guincas a year 
to the master, and the practice of filling 
up one scheo! from the other bas been dis- 
continued since 1805. The conneetion 
which the act of parliament and the bye 
laws intended to establish between the two 
schools is thus very much weakened ; and 
the consent of the Bishop of Oxford which 
was necessary to make or to alter a bye 
law, does not appear to have been obtain- 
ed, The falling off of the lower boys is 
attributed to the establishment of a na- 
tional school. 


BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 


St. Olave’s free grammar school was ine 
corporated by Queen Elizabeth, and a 
fresh patent was granted by Charles IL. 
The whole anoual income for 1818, was 
16641. The school consists of two hundred 
and fifty boys, all taken from the two pa- 
rishes of St.Olave and St. John, into which 
the old parish is now divided, The pre- 
sent school rooms will not conveniently 
accommodate a greater number ; but a 
fund is accumulating to build a new one. 
The boys are divided into three schools, 
sixty receive a Classical education, forty 
are in the middle or writing school, and 
the remainder in the Engiish or reading 
school. The boys are first admitted into 
the reading school; and ascend from it to 
the Latin school if their parents wish it. 
The whole expenditure upon the school 
amounted in 1817, to 1075/ ; 40d. is sab- 
scribed to a girls’ school in St. Olave’s, and 
30L. to another in St. Jolin’s ; distributions 
of money and bread are also made out of 
the funds ; 1001. is charged towards the 
quarterly dinners of the governors, The 
power given by the Charter of Charles II, 
of sending exhibitiqners to the Univer- 
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sity, appears to have been very little called 
into exercise. Two boys have however 
been sent within ihese ten years, with ex- 
hibitions of 80/. and 50/4. But vo other 
@ppiication for the purpose has been made 
for many years, ‘The school was founded 
for the children of rich as well as poor: 
but the higher classes of society in general 
decliwe to send their children. It thus 
happens that the sclrmol consists almost en- 
tireiy of the children of the poorer classes, 
whose parents unable to bear the ex- 
peaces of au University education, refuse 
to avail themse!ves of the arlvantage of ex- 
bibitions, even when the masters have 
particularly recomménded an opposite 
course, 


COUNTY OF SURREY.~CAMBER- 
VEiL. 

The free grammar school was founded 
by letters patent of James L. ; and it was 
directed that the rents, &. of seven acres 
of land should be disposed of for the sup- 
port of the master of the school. The sta- 
tutes require that there should be twelve 
free scholars of the poor of the parish, and 
that Greek and Latin should be taught; 
that the estate should be let upon a twelve 
Years’ lease ;anlafine taken to the amount 
of cue years rent; that this fine should go 
for repairs, and the rent to the master.— 
The land, with a house upon it adjcining 
the school-house, is now let to the master 
for 60/.a year. The practice of granting 
“beneficial léases to the schoolmaster has 
existed for nearly one hundred years, and 
the last lease which expired about three 
years ago, and has wot yet been renewed, 
was granted to tlhe present master, ata 
rent of 60/. and a fine of 602 The fine 
was not actually paid, but a promissory 
note for the amonnt, was given by the 
master, It appears from an entry in the 
minute- book that these terms were granted 
w him im consideration of his father having 
expended in 1799 and 1800, 1586/. in sub- 
stantial repairs, The premises are ad- 
mitted to be now worth z00/, None of 
ilie leases contained a provision for sur- 
rendering the premises in case of the death 
or removal of the master; so that a suc- 
ceed.ng master might be deprived during 
the continuance of the lease of the fuil 
value of the premises to which by the sta- 
tutes |e is entitled; and the fine which is 
limited to the amount ofa year’s rent, and 
is the ouly fand for repairs should they be 
neglected by the master, is made much 
smaller than it ought to be by this mode of 
ranting the leases, ‘Till within these 


"two years the foundation boys, twelve in 


number were only tanght English, &t. ; 
at that time the governors directed that 


(Jury, 


the teaching of Latin and Greek should be 
resumed. ‘This has been done, and there 
are now seven free scholars. The master 
gives a Classical education to a large num- 
ber of private pupils. An information was 
filed in Chancery against the trustees, in 
1810, by some individnals dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the school. An answer was 
put in 1811, since which no progress bas 
been made in the suit; bnt it is reported 
that the petitioners will now preceed 
without delay, 


COUNTY OF SUSSEX.—HASTINGS. 


Ellsworth’s charitable bequest was 
brought into the Court of Chancery by in- 
formation, in 1812, and it was referred to 
one of the masters to inquire and report 
whether there were any funds to carry the 
intentions of R. Ellswerth into effect, 
what and where they were, and what mea- 
sures should be pursued for the recovery 
thereof. ‘The master reported in July 
1915, that R. Ellsworth bequeathed in 
1714, one :forrth part of certain pre- 
mises called the late dissolved priory at 
Hastings, towards teaching the poor of 
the parish to read, furnishing them with 
bibles and other books; tiat the rest of the 
testator’s property was given to his two 
daughters, by whom in the characters of 
residuary legatees, the said lands appear 
to have been sold, and that the purchasers 
having notice that the property came to 
the daughter by will, ought in common 
pradeuce to Lave examined the wil!, and 
that the defendant in this suit, Edward 
Milward, who purchased the one-fourth 
part, &e. in 1765, had notice of the will, 
in which the said fourth-part was specifi- 
cally bequeathed, subject to a particular 
trust in favour of the aforesaid charity.— 
The master also certified, that proceedings 
ought to be iustituted agaist the said 
Edward Milward, to compel him to des 
clare that he beld the said estate as a 
trustee for the uses of the will. Exceptions 
to the report were filed by Mr. Milward, 
and overruled in January 1318, when the 
master was further directed to inquire and 
state what proceedings onght to be taken 
for the recovery of the lands in question, 
The master ha’ pot yet completed these 
inquiries, 

The substance of the above was sup- 
plied by the solicitor to the relators in the 
information ; but it bas not yet been veri- 
fied by the original papers. é ‘ 

Mr. Milward, the younger, is now ju 
possession of an undivided fourth part of a 
farm called the Priory, consisting of about 
one bandied and ninety-two acres, and let 
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for 2701.; of which, and of the timber oc- 
casionally felled, Mr. M. receives one- 
fourth. It appears that several questions 
of law occur upon the abstract of Mr, Mil- 
ward's title, which can only be determined 
by a judicial decision, An information has 
becu prepared, and is realty to be filed, 
shoul! it be deemed expedient, but one of 
the relators in the former information, 
states, that having alrealy expended a 
large sum in the suit, he is unwilling to 
incur further expense, 


MILWARD’S CHARITY. 


In the return of charitable donations it 
is stated that J. Spencer Milward, left 
10. a year by will in i760, to teach poor 
children, It appears, however, that he 
died intestate, but that his brother, Ed- 
ward Milward, the elder, paid 10/. a year 
to a school, in consequence of J. Spencer 
Milward’s recommendation, and that a 
larger sum is now applied to the same 
purpose, by E. Milward, the younger ; 
Dut thongi he states his inteatiou of con- 
tinuing the payments, this can merely be 
cousidered as a voluntary gift, 


PARKER'S CHARITY. 


By will, dated 1619, W. Parker left 
Jands to the mayor, &c. for the mainte- 
nance of a schoolmaster to instruct the 
youth in learning, manners, and virtnous 
education. The land amounts to one 
hundred aud thirteen acres, and appears 
to have been formerly mac! underlett , and 
to have been let to persons connected with 
the corporation. In 1840, proceedings 
were commence: in Chancery against the 
Corporation ; the rent being then 1344. 
and 210/. having been offered by the rela- 
tor. The Coart ordered the lands to be 
Jet by auction, with directions that the re- 
lator shoal’ bid 210/.; and to him the 
land was let at that rent for fourteen 
years, and the Corporation has been since 
ordered by Chancery to pay, 1151. 17s, 
out of their own funds, being the difference 
between the old rent and 200/, for two 
years. For many years previous to 1812, 
the master on this fonndation was likewise 
the master of Saunders’s school. And tie 
number of scholars was limited by the ia- 
come of the master; 2/. or 3/. being al- 
lowed foreach boy. The number on both 
foundations never exceeded  fifty-tive, 
whereas Saunders had divected that se- 
venty should be educated on his founda- 
tion, The school is now conducted ac- 
cording to the regulations approved by 
Chancery, which were published in 1815, 
Jt is open to all the inhabitants; they are 
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tanght reading, &c. and navigation, if re- 
quired: there are now ninety children in 
the school; the master receiving the net 
amount of the rent, aud being obliged to 
provide a school-room. 

SAUNDERS’S CHARITY. 

James Saunders devised estates to the 
Maycr, &c., in 1708, in trust to apprentice 
two boys, to teach not more than thirry 
poor children to read, and to instruct 
seventy poor boys in English and Latin, ~ 
Under the direction of the Court of Cuan- 
cery, the estates are now let for 259/.; 
previous te the year 1806, the rent did not 
exceed 761; and it was raised in 1806 to 
83/. 5s.; the tenants also at these rents 
were not liable to repairs ; at present they 
are bound todo the whole. ‘The principal 
farm was let in 1806 to a member of the 
corporation ; but not being resident he had 
no vote for the borough. Tie premises 
had been always let trom year tu year.— 
The net proceeds were applied as far as 
they wonld yo, to the purposes of the 
founder, and the school was united with 
the preceding charity, At present, after 
increasing the allowance for apprentices, 
&c. 100/, a year remains for the principal 
schoolmaster, Seventy boys were admit- 
ted in 1512; they are taught to read, Ae. 
and will be instructed if they require it in 
Latiu and mathematics. None have hi- 
therto done so. The master is bound to 
find a school-room ; and, at present, has 
the loan of a warehouse trom Mr. Breed’s, 
one of the relators in the information, The 
costs of the late: suit have prevented any 
apprentices being put out for some years. 


—— 


On the dangrrous Tendency of the 
Doctrine of Assurance, &e. excra- 
plified -y the last Conjessions of 
Crimin ds. 


We have witnessed for some tims 
with anxiety and alarm, the imerexa- 
ing prevalence of the doctiine of 
man’s saivation by faith alone to the 
exclusion of good works. We are 
not ignorant of the existence of the 
eleventh article, and the importance 
assigned to it in this momentous con- 
troversy, but have diligently read, 
marked, iearned, and digested its 
contents, and we respect it as @ va- 
luable decument in support of a 
scriptural doctrine ; but feeling most 
sincerely, as every impartial Chris~ 











tian must, that for our own works 
and deservings none can be account- 
ed righteous, we yet cannot allow 
this truth to appear as a witness 
against those eflects by which alone 
our faith can be made maniest, and 
our righteousness proved. When it 
is brought forward as subversive of 
the only crite:ion by “hich reason 
and common sense (wilhiont a spe- 
cial revelation) can judge of our 
being one with Christ, and Christ 
with us, we challenge its inter- 
ference, and deny its authority. 
We have said thus much upon this 
Article of our Church, because what 
we conceive to be a misinterpreta- 
tion of its meaning, is the key-stone 


upou which is built those pernicious 


conclusions, the evil tendency of 


which we shall now proceed to dis- 
cuss. A few weeks ago the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in the pub- 
lic papers. 


“ Execution of Robert Dean, for the 
murder of Mary Anne Albert. 

* This morning Dean was executed on 
the top of Horsemonger-lane gaol, An 
immense multitude were collected to wit- 
ness the execution. ‘The unfortanate man 
had been at prayer, with slight intermis- 
sion, from the period of bis apprehension. 
It was needless to recomiaend devotion to 
him. He was yesterday visited by Lord 


Rochsavage and Mr. Sinclair, both of 
bod > 


whom prayed with him, He expressed 
much gratitude at their kindness, and said 
that the Spirit which had enlightened him 
was with them. They came; said he, with 

‘uristian fecting to visit the poor wretch 
in his dungeon. Mr. Mann, the ebaplain, 
had mach eonversation wih him. Dean 
regretted that as he was going toa place 
where there was no gnaching of teeth, he 
had it not in his power to take with him 
his beloved Sarah, who was now exposed 
to a wicked world. ‘The chaplain endea- 
youred to induce him to speak of the little 
girl, whose life he had taken away, and 
told him she would meet him in a better 
world. No donbt, suid he, Christ, who is 
now saving my soul, is waiting for me; 
but I am sorry for poor Sarah; she is in a 
dangerous world. ~ Mr. Mann rejoiced to 
see him so full of penitence, ard told him 
with what happiness his friends would hear, 
that not a wish of escape from punishment 
had passed bis lips, gor a murmur of com- 
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plaint. Why should I complain, said he, 
knowing, as 1 do, that the change I am 
going to make is for the better. Where is 
Voltaire now? in heli, Where is Tom 
Paine? in heil, God have mercy upon 
them as he has upon me. His general ap- 
pearance was that of a maviae, but on ail 
subjects he spoke rationa!ly, although often 
incokerent'y. After the sacrament had 

cen admi.istered to him, he appeared im- 
patient to leave the world, and asked whee 
tier every thing was not in readiness for 
his journey. On being told by Mr. Mann 
tiat some time was to be allowed for pre- 
paration, preparation! said he, who can 
say I want preparation ; never was man 
nore ready to die? Mr. M. having ob- 
served that the preparation of the body, 
not of the soul, was what he meant, Dean 
smiled, oh! sai@ he, then I shall soon be 
going. He refused to stand up while any 
part of the ceremony in the chapel was 
performing, and he frequently prayed 
aloud, and with the greatest fervour. When 
the officers were striking off his irons, he 
looked wildly about, and at last fixing his 
eyes on the gallows, he beut towards it, 
and then gazed at the sky, The name of 
God was in his mouth when he reached the 
platform. He then said, God bless you all, 
and prayed in so Joud a tone as to be heard 
by the crowd around the prison, At 
9 o’clock the drop feil, aud he died after a 
severe struggle,” 


Here we have an instance of a 
murderer, whose crime was marked 
by circumstances of unparalleled 
atrocity, ascending the scaffold in 
the full assurance of eternal salva- 
tion. It might be supposed that 
such a being of all others would, 
when brought to some knowledge of 
the Gospel, have felt peculiar awe 
when about to quit the scene of his 
guilt, to stand in the presence of 
Him, by whom we have been taught 
to believe we shall be judged “* ae- 
cording to our works.” And had 
he, as a true penitent, consulted the 
words of eternal truth, he must have 
felt more than Luman langyage can 
describe, and in fear and trembling, 
unable to lift up his eyes, have called 
upos God to be merciful unto him a 
sinner. But not so, a convert to the 
revived and prevailing system of the 
day, he stood on loftier ground. In 
his eves “ sins appear to have beey 
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no hindrance*: goodness to have 
been no recommendation ;” accord- 
incly we find, that with the blood of 
a fellow creature upon his head, he 
rushes into the presence of his God, 
* enlightened with the Spirit,” im- 
patient to meet Christ, who was 
waiting to save his soul, assured that 
the change he was about to make 
was for the better, who could say he 
wanted preparation—never was man 
more ready to die!!! A short period 
dedicated to prayer without an op- 
portunity of establishing the sin- 
cerity and extent of his repentance, 
infuses an inward feeling supersed- 
ing all other proof. He perishes in 
the midst of assembled multitudes 
of the lowest orders, ever proue to 
put off to a more convenient season 
the settlement of that account which, 
to an humble minded Christian, is 
considered as the habitual business 
of a whole life. With such an ex- 
ample, and such a narrative before 
them, can we be surprised that they 
should be ready to adopt such fas- 
cinating tenets, and after rioting in 
a life of sin, flatter themselves with 
the hope thai their end may be like 
Robert Dean’s. 

It may be said in answer to our 
drawing unwarrantable conclusions 
from the above terrific statement, 
that the rees ins powers were in a 
state of aberration. This, however, 
could not have been the case, since 
upon all subjects we are assured he 
spoke rationslly, we have, more- 
over, the evidence of prayers offered 
by the respectable persons above- 
mentioned; had he been a maniac, 
they surely would have been con- 
scious that such exertions were works 
of supererogation. He who is de- 
prived of the gift of reason requires 





* « Be not afraid, your sins are no hin- 
drance; he will wash you and make you 
clean—your goodness is no recommenuda- 
tion. If you think your alms deeds, or 
any thing else a recommendation, you will 
find it to the contrary, &c. &c.” Sermon 
preached before the Leicester Infirmary, 
p. 22, by Rev. P. L, Story. 
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not the prayer of man to insure his 
acceptance with God. 

But we are willing to allow in its 
full extent every extenuation which 
the nature of the case will admit, 
and had this been a solitary in- 
stance, it might have passed sub si- 
fentio. But day after day, another 
and another starts to view; and, 
peinful as it is, that we may avoid 
the imputation of prejudice, founded 
on partial insulated views, we must 
still claim our readers attention to 
similar facts equally disgusting and 
lamentable. We will select from 
those only which have already ap- 
peared before the public in minute 
detail as triumphant proofs of the 
power of faith and influence of 
grace. In the month of May, 1817, 
Joseph Allen, a farmer, was execut- 
ed at Chester, upon the clearest and 
strongest possible evidence, for ut- 
tering forged notes “ to a frightful 
extent, and was actually engaged in 
affixing initials, and making pri- 
vate marks on @ number of new 


forged notes when he was appre- 


hended *.” This person was attended 
by Mr. James Biaekett, one of the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministers for 
some days previous to his death. 
On the scaffold he too, like Robert 
Dean, had no fears, he assured these 
around him, “ that Ais confidence in 
Christ was unshaken, and that he 
had no fears, adding in a letter to 
his friends, a confident hope that 
they should all meet together again 
in heaven ina little time.” Doubtless 
our readers will conclude, that at 
least he confessed his crimes, ac- 
knowledged the justice of his punish- 
ment, and died repenting his sins. 
Far from it; his tenets led to no 
such results. He died * without 
fear,” with an “ unshaken confi- 
dence in Christ, sure of an inhe- 
ritance in heaven,” with a deliberate 
he in his mouth, uttered in imme- 
diate connection with those unhal- 
lowed declarations; a lie affecting 





* See Report of his Trial, 














ats 


the charaeter and credit of the judge, 
the jury, and the witnesses. He 
staied positively, “‘ that he had taken 
the notes in the common course of 
business and did not know that they 
were bad ones.” Such was the death 
of Joseph Allen, for whose family 
** a sympathizing and humane pub- 
lic” were, at the close of these de- 
tails, called upon to contribute, 
God forbid that charity should be 
withheld from any who are suffering 
under distress of mind or body, but 
we think this was a case requiring as 
little publicity as possible, ene in 
which he who pitied the fatherless 
and the widow would, for the sake 
of public example, and respect for 
the laws of his country, act up to 
the very letter of the precept, 
** when thou doest alms let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 

The next case is that of John 
Moores, executed at Chester for 
burglary. The regular chaplain of 


the gaol had preached a very proper 
sermon upon the text, “* bring forth 
fruits meet for repeutance;” but un- 
der the tuition of Johan Taylor, a 
Methodist preacher of the Wesleyan 
persuasion, he attained salvation 
without any such efforts. 


** During the last week he often stated, 
that he felt assured he should, through the 
merits of Christ, go to heaven, A few 
moments betore his death, a fellow pri- 
soner shook him by the hand, and said, my 
dear lad, I hope thou wilt be happy. 
Moores, with the utmost composure, and 
in an uphesitating voice, replied, J have no 
doubt that I shall; all doubt is, thanks be 
to God, removed, and afterwards he seid to 
another person, this 1s the happiest day of 
my life, though I am going to the gal- 
lows,” 


We will mention but one more 
case, that of the Ashcrofts and Hol- 
dens, which we cannot dwell upon 
without a thrill of horror. It is un. 
necessary to enter into particulars ; 
suffice it to say, that in two minutes 
the jury returned their verdict, hav- 
ing upon the clearest evidence, found 
them ail guilty of entering a house 
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at noon-day, committing a robbery, 
and murdering the inhabitants. Oa 
the scaffold, 


“ They all spoke in snecession to this 
effect, with frequent repetitions of the 
same observations. We are as innocent of 
the crime for which we are to suffer as the 
child unborn ; we protest to you all before 
God, that we are innocent, for which we 
bless God, We know that many in Man- 
chester thirsted for our blood; but they 
have sorer hearts than we have. May God 
give his Holy Spirit to the town of Man- 
chester; may we be the last innocent per- 
sous to suffer from this castle. We ave 
now, we trust, going to glory, and would 
not for the whole world die with a le in 
our mouths, And now may the grace of 
God be with you all for ever and ever, 
Amen, 


They then began to sing, repeat- 
ing line after line as they sung— 


I'll praise my Maker with my breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past, 
While life, and thought, and” — 


The drop fell—their voices in- 
stantly ceased, and they quivered in 
the convulsions of death, Thus pe- 
rished these dreadful examples of 
perverted religion, In an account 
published soon afterwards, we are 
informed, that for several years they 
subsisted by plunder and gaming, 
and although brought up to the 
trade of weavers, they never sought 
their livelihood by following their 
business. James Ashcroft the elder, 
and David Ashcroft, were leaders in 
the Methodist connexion, and off 
ciated for several years as members 
of that persuasion*, The elder 


* The Methodists inserted a paragraph 
ju the Shrewsbury Chronicle, denying he 
truth of their being officiating leaders, or 
registered members, but that they pro- 
fessed to be converts to their doctrines 
was, we believe, never disputed. For 
what goed purpose we are at a loss to con- 
jecture, a vile fabrication, asserting that 
the real murderers had been discovered, 
and that the clergymen who attended in 
Lancaster gaol were much distressed un- 
cer a conviction of their innocence, vas 
under the title of extracts from the Lan- 
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Ashcroft was quite a fanatic, and 
was fully persuaded that his faith 
was such that he could work mira- 
cles, and that having once attained 
the perfection of grace, he never 
could again fall. He once to illus- 
trate this doctrine of faith in allu- 
sion to Isaiah. xliii. 2, thrust his 
hand and arm into the fire to shew 
that it would not burn, but the ex- 
periment did not succeed, he was 
readfully scorched. 

Who shall say, after reading the 
above, that the doctrine of assur- 
ance and peculiar grace does not 
lead to false and fatal conclusions? 
Neither let it be said that we have 
authority from the Scriptures for its 
adoption and practice. The thief 
on the cross is, we maintain, by no 
means a parallel case. That the 
Almighty can pardon even the most 
abandoned sinners nobody in his 
senses would venture to doubt; but 
it does by no means follow that he 
would adopt such a measure as a 
general practice. He who excited 
hope in the breast of his companion 
in misery, could dive with more than 
mortal penetration into the recesses 
of the heart, and ascertain beyond 
the possibility of doubt or decep- 
tion, the prospects and probabilities 
of a future and abundant fruit. It 
may be remarked too, that although 
the penitent thief had divine autho- 
rity for looking forward with more 
than the confidence of hope, we find 
no answer returned implying cer- 
tainty or assurance; no boastings of 
his happiness, or his absolution from 
sin; no pharisaical expressions of 
joy; and, above all, no reflections 
upon his judges, or vain protesta- 
tions of innocence. But granting 
for a moment that the cases were 
not dissimilar as far as affects the 
possibility of a criminal’s salvation 





easter Gazette, sent to most of the London 
papers. ‘The editors of the Lancaster Ga- 
zette, indignant at the imposition, imme- 
diately published a denial of such a para- 
graph having been ever received or heard 
of by them, 
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upon the repentance of a few hours. 
Stull, though Deity might record the 
instance, it does not follow that 
man should act and argue upon it on 
every possible occasion: the doctrine 
is at a.l events dangerous, aud ought 
to be adverted to with the utmost 
caution and delicacy. The utmost, 
as conscientious ministers, that we 
should have taken upon ourse.ves to 
do in any case similar to the least 
doubtful of those above recorded, 
would be to have assured the suf- 
ferer, that although it was an un- 
questionable truth that God might 
pardon the chief of sinners, we 
could as men speak only of the pos- 
sibility. We should deem it pre- 
sumption to encourage a sure and 
certain hope to a resurrection to 
eternal h:ppiness, however ceriain 
that there would be a resurrection to 
an eternal dife. We should have ied 
him rather to quit the world sorrow- 
ing for what was past, than glorying 
in the certainty of what was to 
come. Some of our evangelical 
friends may say, but why all this; 
we too disavow such principles, 
adopted only by Methodists, with 
whom we hold no communion. We 
answer, may we rely upon this dis- 
avowal? Have we never heard from 
your lips, have we never read from 
your publications enough to make us 
doubt your denial? Have we been 
misinformed when we were told, that 
one, if not more of those who at- 
teaded the first mentioned criminal, 
are respectable and zealous mem- 
bers of your school? 

It is not enough that disapproba- 
tion of the conduct under review 
should be occasionally expressed by 
the more judicious members of a 
sect. Do the confessions and dying 
declarations th which we are allud- 
ing so palpably contradict the gene- 
ral tenets of any party, as to make 
it impossible for a rational man to 
think that they are consistent? If 
not, we ought to remember how 
tempting it is to every class of so- 
ciety to adopt a creed which per- 
mits, if it does not encourage pro- 
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erastination in preparing for the one 
thing needful; and whatever fancied 
authorities for that creed may be 
adduced from Holy Writ, or how- 
ever unacceptable may be the doc- 
trine of conditional justitication to 
those who prefer a shorter and a less 
laborious path, we ought to declare 
that the scheme of religion which 
refuses to give it admission, has 
been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting. 


a. F, 


a 


THE WALDENSES or VAUDOIS. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


THE correspondence which is re- 
ported in your last number to have 
been opened between the Society for 
promot.ng Christian Knowledge, and 
BM. Peyrani, one of the Pastors of 
the Vaudois, has induced me to 
trouble you with the following ex- 
tracts,which may perhaps be thought 
worthy ofa place in your magazine. 
They are taken from ‘* A brief Me- 
mom respecting the Waldenses or 
Vaudois, Inhabitants of the Valley 
of Piedmont,” published hy Hat- 
chard, in 1815; and purporting to 
be the result of observations made 
during a short residence among that 


mteresting people in the autumn of 


1814. After observing that their 
ancient history is much better known 
than their modern, the author pro- 
ceeds to divide his little tract into 
the fullowiug heads: 1. Their Mo. 
dern History. 
the Vallies. 3. Character and Man- 
ners. 4. State of their Schools.— 
5. Number and Condition of their 
Ministers and Churches. ‘The first 
head embraces a particular account 
of the cruelties which were inflicted 
at the great persecution in 1686; 
when Louis XIV. instigated the 
court of Turin to follow the example 
which hed been set by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. But this 


tale of Horrors I have no inclination 
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to transcribe. The present inhabi- 
tants of the Vallies are the descen- 
dants of a small body, who were 
supported for some time in Switzer- 
land, by the charitable contributions 
of the English and Dutch, aud whe 
afterwards obtaimed grounds in the 
dominions of the Duke of Wirtem- 
bergh, on the estates of the Mar- 
grave of Dourlach, the Landgrave 
of Hesse Darmstadt, and the Count 
of Hanau. Seven ministers and 
schoolmasters were then supported 
by his Britannic Majesty. Others ot 
the Vaudois went to the marquisate 
of Brandenburgh ; others to Bienne 
and Scaffhausen. A party of them, 
however, amounting to seven or 
eight hundred, resolved in 1689, to 
re-occupy their native land. They 
were joined by some French exiles; 
and finally succeeded in their enter- 
prise. 

The vallies which they inhabit are 
three in number, Luzerne, La Pe- 
rouse, and St. Martin; the former 
contains six communautés or pa- 
rishes, and the two latter three 
each, There is a thirteenth parish 
between the vallies of Luzerne and 
La Perouse. 


“* The Vaudois had formerly much more 
extensive grounds ; but at various times, 
and under various pretexts, they have been 
dispossessed of them, ‘These three vallies 
have been left them rather as places of 
exile than of enjoyment, and though de- 
scribed as producing wine, wheat, &c. 
yet, with the exception of a few spots, it is 
by mere dint of hard labour that the barren 
soil of the sides of the monntains yields 
the means of subsistence to the inhabi- 
tants, whose principal diet is black wheat, 
potatoes, cows’ or goats’ milk, and ches- 
nots, Phe roads are often serpentine over 
rock ground ; the noise of the rushing tor- 
rent is generally heard; and sometimes, 
especially at Pral, the dreadfal avalanche 
overwhelms an individual on the road, or 
a family in their cottage.” P. 24. 


The concluding remarks on cha- 
racter, and manners, and on the 
state of their schools, ministry, 
and churches, 1 shall submit to 
you in the words of their author. 
‘They will at once serve to coutirm 
the statements of M. Peyrani, and to 
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account for various particulars to 
which he alludes. 


“ They preserve from their forefathers a 
sincere respect for pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. Public worship is very generally 
and conscientiously attended ; and when I 
had an opportunity of witnessing a com- 
munion-day, the charch was quite full, aud 
the behaviour of the communicants solemn 
and pleasing*. Nor is their religion 
wholly confined to their temples: on the 
Sunday evenings in winter several families 
assemble in a stable (partly induced by the 
intense cold), and unite in religious exer- 
cises, as reading the Scriptures and singing 
psalms and hymns, 

* The social duties they also exercise to 
a very considerable extent. For instance, 
though more frequently persecuted than 
protected by their sovereigns, the Wal- 
denses are loyal subjects. When the King 
of Sardinia was lately restored to his 
crown, they sang ‘Te Deum’ oun the oc- 
casion, as well as presented an address of 
congratulation; and when, at a former pe- 
riod, Louis the Fourteenth’'s army invaded 
Turin, Victor Amadeus IL. was advised to 
rely upon their loyalty and take refuge in 
Rora: he did so, and remained secure till 
Prince Eugene came to his relief. 

“ They are also remarkably honest. 
Whilst the immediate vicinity (the plain) 
is infested with robbers and assassins, these 
valuable men devote themselves, with that 
industry and patience which the nature of 
the soil requires, to useful labour for their 
subsistence. A robbery seldom or never 
occurs in the vallies. Assured of this, I 
felt no anxiety, though once overtaken by 
night near the woods, and entirely ata loss 
which of the numerous intersecting by- 
ways to choose. My companion and my- 
self walked fearlessiy along till we perceiv- 
ed alight, and got an obliging Vaudois to 
attend us home. 

“ We tind, indeed, more than mere ho- 
nesty among them; even a generons disin- 
terestedness, thoughso poor. I conld not 
prevail upon a man at one time, upon a 
child at another, to take any reward fora 
trifling service tey had rendered; and I 
recollect seeing a soldier, who offered him- 
self to the King of Sardinia instead of his 





“ * Religious instruction is very care- 
fully instilled before young persons be- 
come for the first time communicants. I 
was told that a young lady of Turin had 
been four months at a relation and minis- 
ter’s house, passing through a course of re- 
ligious studics,” 
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brother, or some other individual, unaccus- 
tomed to war, who might be required to 
serve. 

‘* Hospitality is another very pleasing 
trait, and exercised in such a mauner, that 
wiicn you quit their roof, the Vaudois seem 
as if they had received, and not conferred 
a favour, Their humanity is a!so, on many 
occasions. conspicuous, If any one is ill, 
the neighbours cheerfully and gratuitously 
sit up at night in the sick chamber, and 
there is even a sort of dispute who shall pay 
the first and the greatest attentions. In 
case of an accident that a poor person has 
met with, a sermon is sometimes preached, 
anda collection made, But this kindness is 
by no means confined to their own friends, 
Whilst the Catholics around usually relieve 
the necessitous of their own relizion, the 
Vaudois give what they can spare to the 
destitate of either communion. ‘There is 
one illustrious instance, in particular, of 
their humanity, which should not pass un- 
noticed, When the Austrians and Rus- 
esians, under Marshal Suwarrew, compelled 
the French army to retreat, three hundred 
wounded French soldiers received all the 
assistance, with respect to medicines, &c, 
that could be given, and at the request of 
M. Rustan their minister, the inhabitants 
of Bobbi carried these poor men on their 
shoulders over the mountains to the French 
territory—a most painful task, as those 
can well attest who lave taken the tedious 
and difficult road of the mountains from 
Piedmont to Dauphiné. Their conduct 
appears to have been a pure act of huma- 
nity, not the result of any partiality to the 
French ; yet, but for the generous interpo- 
sition of Prince Bagration with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, it would haye exposed 
them and their property to considerable 
danger. The Austriaus could not with- 
hold their admiration; and the French 
General (Suchet) published an order of the 
day for the very purpose of acknowledg- 
ing such a singular instance of benevo- 
lenee. 

“ { will mention but one mpral feature 
besides, and that is, their gratitade. They 
have been long indebted (as will be seen 
iu the sequel) to our nation for its sympa- 
thy and protection, and especially to a 

3:itish Princess (their guardian angel, if 
we may so speak), for her munificence, 
These benefits have never been forgotten : 
on the contrary, the pastors and people re- 
gard the English as their best friends—in 
seasons of difficulty, their chief resource *; 





‘* * It is to the British representative 
they have confided their Memorial and in- 
terests at the present Congress of Vicuna,” 
3H 2 
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and IT remember I was very forcibly struck 
with the remark of tie amiable wite of one 
of their ministers, who told me, that they 
made a point of instilling into their children 
respect aud esteem for the English from 
the very dawn of reason in their minds, 

** Having said thus much of some valua- 
ble qualit?és of the mind, a few observa- 
tions may be added respecting their man- 
ners. They are, ia general, very correct, 
such) as one might anticipate amongst a 
people well instructed, little used to inter- 
course with the world, and devoted 'o the 
laborious occupations of plougzhmen, herds- 
men, shepherds, and vine-dressers. The 
Jate war, however, has in some degree in- 
jured them, as it obliged many of their 
youth to become soldiers in the French 
service. ‘There ws also a fortress estab- 
lished by the Freie: of late years, not far 
from St. Jean, They have experienced, 
no doubt, like most others, the melancholy 
truth of te maxim, * Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’ The principal 
amusement of the people has in itself some- 
thing of the martial: it is their great am- 
bition to be expert marksmen; a cireum- 
stance to be traced, probably as much toa 
motive of self-defence, as ofpleasure. After 
Easter the inhabitants of the several parishes 
(each body with an elected king at its 
head) receive each other with peculiar re- 
spect, fire at a mark with a musket-bull, 
and afterwards adjudge rewards to the 
most shilfal. “This tends to cement the 
wnion of the several parishes, Their mar- 
riages, baptisms, &c, usually take place in 
winter, and then they often indulge in their 
favourite amusement of dancing. In 1711 
asynod prohibited dancing, but the proli- 
bition dees not seem to have been attend- 
ed with success, 

‘1 will next describe what I am per- 
suaded will interest, I wish I ¢ould add 
gratify, benevolent persons in England— 
the state af their schools. ‘They were once 
flourishing, and the sum of six’ thousand 
livres of Piedmont * was annually remitted 
from Holland fur the purpose of support- 
ing fifteen great, ninety little (or winter), 
and two Latin schools ; part of the money 
being reserved, however, for the widows of 
tuinisters, for disabled ministers, for the 
poor, and for an allowance to five deans t. 
The events of the late war have entirely 
changed this happy aspect of affairs. Since 
the year 1810 two thousand livres per an- 
num only (100/, sterling), have been receiv- 





“ * Abont 300/. sterling.” 


*“ + The five senior miuisters are always 
de ans a . , . 
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ed from Holland; and as half the people 
had not the means of paying, the schools 
have exceedingly declined, and even run 
the risk of complete decay. With tue ex- 
ception of the Latin schools, however, they 
exist at pre-@ut (barely exist, and bat ill 
provided with teachers,) as charitable per- 
sons in the valiies have hitherto paid for the 
poor, 

“ They have been equally unfortunate 
with regard to the pensions which Queen 
Mary IT. granted to thirteen schoolmas- 
ters; for this resource also has failed since 
1797. It is highly important that Chris- 
tian benevolence should avail itself of the 
occasion here presented of benefiting the 
rising generation, both in granting such 
an allowance as shall procure efficient 
teachers, and in suggesting the various im- 
proyements in system which have lately 
taken place in the education of the poor in 
our own country. 

“ The next subject that claims atteution 
is the condition of thew ministers and 
churches. 

* Each of the thirteen parishes bas a 
settled minister ; and to each parish seve- 
ral hamlets ave annexed, in which there 
are also temples. Queen Mary established 
what they term the royal subsidy, a grant 
of four hundred livres (20/.) annually to 
each pastor; bat from this fund nothing 
has been received since the year 1797. 
What they call the national subsidy, is the 
prodact of a collection in England about 
forty years ago. Part of this is intended 
for the widows of ministers; and ministers 
themselves derive from it the annual sun 
of four hundred livres, which has been re- 
gularly received. It is obvious, from this 
statement, that those pastors who have not 
private property, must be in unhappy cir- 
cumstances ; and, indeed, the royal subsidy 
having failed, some have been reduced to 
the painful necessity of borrowing money 
of their respective flocks, Few wontd 
imagine that persons of learuing and taste 
are to be found among them; and yet 
there are: their education places them 
on the same, or nearly the same, level with 
the generality of ministers in this country. 
The Swiss Cantons, which have ever 
shown a friendly regard to the interests of 
the Waldenses, assisted them in this re- 
spect; and in 1729 an English lady settled 
a pension upon a student, which was paid 
through the consistory of Amsterdam. 
Their candidates were educated at Geneva 
and Lausanne; but I think Lam correct in 
stating that their pensions have failed (the 
events of the late war having introduced 
change and disorder into every depart- 
ment), and tuat they will experience ditli- 
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culties in future,on account of the expense 
of an academical education. Lam sorry to 
say the case of at least some of the widows 
of -deceased pastors is also distressing. 
There are now six: one, who has a daugh- 
ter, has only about 10/, a year—she had a 
son, a student at Lausanne, who was com- 
pelled to serve in the army : he afterwards 
died at home of his wounds, The late Mr. 
O. had a very laborious parish in the 
mountains ; often a long and fatiguing 
waik; and then, after both the intense 
heat in summer, and the rain and snow in 
winter, no place of shelter and rest (the 
church standing on an isolated spot), before 
the service. He fell, at length, a victim 
to his exertions, leaviog a widow and seven 
daughters, the eldest only fourteen years 
old, te lament so severe a loss. The peca- 
niary resources for the support of so nu- 
merous a young family are very slender in- 
deed. When I stood near the grave and 
read this simple inscription ona rude head- 
stone: ‘ 1814. J. D. O. Pasteur et Junge,’ 
and when I entered his library, and opened 
the books he had been used to read, and 
looked thonghtfully arcund the room which 
had so often witnessed the prayers of a fa- 
ther for his family, and a pastor for his 
flock ; this consideration, that their cir- 
cumstances were so reduced, could not 
but awaken still deeper sympathy for this 
afflicted family. 

“ It has been already stated that there 
are thirteen parishes ; 0! these my short re- 
sidence only permitteri me to see nine, 
The old chapel of St. Jean had been de- 
stroyed by persons hostile to the principles 
of the Waldenses; but of late years they 
have, with the assistance of friends at ‘Tn- 
rin, built a new church. ‘This seems to 
confirm what has been advanced of the se- 
riors view of the importance of religion 
which reigns in the vallies. But this is not 
all; they have likewise erected a new 
ebarch, almost wholly at their own ex- 
pense, at St. Germain*, an earthquake 
(which is no uncommon occurrence among 
them) baving greatly injured the former 
one in 1808. With regard to churcli-go- 
vernment, these is a moderator elected at 
every synod; each cliurch has a deacon, 
who attends to objects of charity, and se- 
veral elders; the diseipline is less strict 
than formerly . the Liturgy used in public 
worship is that of Neufchatel ; the festivals 
observed are Christmas, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Pentecost t.” P. 25. 
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“ * The United Brethren kindly ad- 
vanced something.” 

“ + All the offices of their churclrare in 
French, which they often speak ; but the 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

THE favourable reception, and can- 
did allowance which my former 
communication has experienced, 
together with the very satisfactory 
explanation on the poines there dis- 
cussed, which it has elicited *, en- 
courage me again to trespass on your 
time, by submitting to your consi- 
deration some remarks on a subject 
which has long and very seriously 
engaged my attention asa minister | 
of the Establishment. 

The subject to which I allude, is 
the arrangement at present in force, 
prescribing the course of lessons 
appointed to be read in the services 
of the chureh. Since the tendency 
of the following remarks will be to 
advocate some alterations ‘n this ar- 
rangement, and [am well aware of 
the danger of all wanton innova- 
tions, aud more especially of touch- 
ing with a rash hand a work so ad- 
mirable as our liturgy, (even though 
it be to remove a partial blemish.) 
I do not offer them without much 
difidence. 1 shall therefore most 
readily acquiesce in the justice of 
any decision which you may form 





patois of Piedmont is also prevalenta:.ong 
them. ‘Tie ancient Waldenses were Epis- 
copalians with regard to church-govern- 
ment, and the sermons in I[talian, or a 
language in some measure similar to it,” 

* [fthere be still any shadow of diffe. 
rence vetween myself and your corres- 
pondent, it regards only the nature of the 
particular accidents related by Baxter. f 
clearly wrote under the impression that 
they were such as to threaten serious dan- 
ger to lite; and the same, t think, appears 
to have been Baxter's own impression; but 
I most fully concur in the general limita- 
tions proposed in your last number, as be- 
ing precisely those which are requisite to 
guard the doctrine of a particalar Provi- 
dence trom those enthusiastic abuses which 
have this peculiar infeticity, that they ever 
tend to impart to the great doctrines which 
they exaggerate aud misapply, the tinge of 
their own weakness, and to throw a shade 
of ridicule even over truths the most sacred 
and awful, 
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concerning them, whether you shall 
determime to suppress them as in- 
jedicious—or by allowing them to 
appear in the pages of your valuable 
journal, treat the subject as one 
which may, without impropriety, be 
(respectfully, and in the spirit of 
entire subordination,) submitted to 
the attentic-: of the rulers of our Es- 
tablishment—in the sound prudence 
of whose government none cana 
place a more confident reliance than 
myself, 

IL have only to add, (before I enter 
upon the measure which | am about 
to propose,) that 1 should pot have 
ventured upon this occasion to stand 
forward as the advocate of apparent 
change, had I not felt convinced that 
the real effect would be to bring our 
practice to a much closer agreement 
with the original iniention of the 
framers of our Liturgy, than that 
actually adopted presents. 

Let me observe, then, that the 
prescribed arrangement of the les- 
sons, seems to have been originally 
framed in the anticipation that divine 
service would be celebrated twice 
on every day in our churches—and 
with this view it provides, that the 
Old Testameut shall be in regular 
succession read through once, and 
the New thrice in the course of 
every year. Here the system is 
complete, and no arrangement can 
possibly be better than this in cases 
where (as in cathedral churches,) the 
custom of daily service remains ; 
but since many reasons have con- 
curred to render such a custom 
generally impracticable, an arrange- 
ment which was calculated entirely 
ith reference to it, (however ad- 
mirable when taken in its proper re- 
jation,) presents us with mutilated 
and unconnected fragments only, 
when it becomes combined with the 
general practice of service upon the 
Sundays alone. Of course, | now 
speak with reference to the lessons 
taken from the New Testament— 
but these are surely, (if it be right 
to make any distinction in the sacred 
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writings,) to us, as Christians, the 
most hnportant. Let us consider, 
then, how these are now selected for 
the instruction of our congregations 
on the Sabbath, the only remaining 
season of their public instruction, 
and indeed the only one which it 
would be practicable to enforce in 
the immense majority of instances, 
There is absolutely no principle of 
stlection at alli—the whole affair 
being left to the casual circumstance 
of the day of the monfli on which 
the Sunday may happen to fali, and 
thus we are abandoned to the euid- 
ance of what may be fitly described 
as the chances of a species of lot- 
tery; whence it results, that many 
of the most important parts of our 
bibles ave continuaily omitted, while 
others of less comparative import 
auce are read—and the whole is 
pre sented to our congregations in 
broken and insulted parts, without 
the least regard to due connection 
or systematic arrangement, many 
passages, (especially in the Epistles, 
where a continued chain of argument 
is carried on,) being rendered nearly 
unintelligible in consequence of this 
deficiency, 

It may be said, indeed, that even 
according to the present method, 
the whole of the New Testament 
wil! be read through, (in eases where 
there are two services on the Sun- 
day,) once in about two years and a 
half; but still all the objections 
agaiust the extreme confusion, and 
want of connection inherent in the 
present system, will remain jn full 
force. Now, whether we consider 
the ecclesiastical lessons as furnish- 
ing the principal sources of scrip- 


tural instruction to that portion of 


our congregations who are unable 


to read, or as guiding the studies of 


that now happily-increasmg number 
who enjoy that great advantage, or, 
lastly, as affording materials which 
might with profit be made the fre- 
quent ground-work of our own dis- 
courses from the pulpit—in every 
point of view, the extreme desira- 
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bleness of a connected and sys- 
tematic arrangemer t appears equally 
striking—and it is worthy of our 
most serious remembrance, whata 
fruitful source of error and division 
in the church, partial and uncom. 
bined views of Scripture have always 
proved. 

To remedy these inconveniences, 
many different arrangements might 
be proposed. The lessons at pre- 
sent appointed to be read from the 
New Testament amount to aout 
240. ‘These might, with very trifling 
omissions and consolidations, be 
easily brought within the compass 
of 208, and thus read through in the 
order of their regular succession, as 
second lessons, in the Sundays of 
two years—but I should esteem a 
judicious selection of the most im- 
portant chapters, which 1 might bring 
the grand features of the whole 
under review once in the course of 
every year, a still more desirable 
plan. “Nor should it seem at all im- 
possible to comprise in the annual 





number of 104 second lessons, of 
moderate Jength, the whole body of 


history and doctrine contained in 
the New Testament, without any 
very important o: nission; when we 
take into consideration how often 
the same facts are related, without 
any material addition of circum- 
stances, in the uarratives of the 
three first Evangelists. 

The lessons taken from the Old 
Testament are, certainly, in a very 
different situation from ihe ose of the 
New, since in them a 
selection is already exercised——but 
it should be remembered, that this 
selection was originally framed in 
the view that it would form an ac- 
cessory only, and be subordinate to 
the general scheme of reading en- 
tirely through the Bible in our pubiic 
services—but now, that from this 
character it has attained that of the 


principal, or sole public method of 


instruction jn this part of the Scrip- 
tures, it stends in a very different 
light from that in which it was ori- 
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ginally placed. And I am _ per- 
suaded, that with reference to its 
present application, it would admit, 
and may [ add almost demands, 
many and material improvenients. 
I will not now occupy more of your 
attention by specifying particular 
instances of this, which, unless I 
am much mistaken, is very gene rally 
acknowledged and felt by my cleric al 
brethren—but I will obse arve, with 
reference to a single point only, 
that from the prophetic al writings 
there is a studious selection of those 
passages which denounce the wrath 
of God against the idolatrous rites 
into which the Israelites so {re- 
quently fell—this, at the period of 
our emerging from the darkness of 
papal superst tion, was undoubtedly 
judicious, and adapted to the pecu- 
liar wants of the times—but now 
tiiat the dang ‘ry of these errors has 
ceased, the allusions in question 
have ceased to be necessary, and 
are become alloge ther uninte ‘iligible 
to the lower orders without a com- 
mentary; but surely the time of the 
preacher m be better employed 
than in expiaining to his congrega- 
tion the ritual of Gentile worship. 

I b=ve throughout calculated on 
the supposition that two services are 
performed on every Sunday—in 
cases where one only is celebrated, 
the minister might be allowed to 
read through in the successive Sun- 
days of two years, any course which 
might be drawn up for one year on 
the above prine iples. 

Should any change of the kind 
which I have thus ventured to sug- 
gest be considered as desirable, the 
Bishops of our Establishment are 
surely competent in point of autho- 
rity, as undoubtedly they are most 
competent in point of judgment, to 
carry it into effect. 

I remain, Sir, 
With every wish for the beneficial 
effect of your publication, 
Your cbedient servant, 


OXxONI: NSIS, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
HavinG for many years been en- 
gaged in superintending the educa- 
tion of the poor, and hailed with 
great pleasure the rise and progress of 
the National Society, I observe with 
much satisfaction the interest which 
the Remembraucer takes in its wel- 
fare. The success which has at- 
tended the labours of that Society, 
during the few years of its exist- 
ence, has fully equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded, the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends; and should it con- 
tinue to receive that support which 
it« utility deserves, the blessings it 
will confer upon future generations 
are incalculable. But however use- 
ful and important the exertions of 
this Society may be, it has great 
diticultices to contend with in places 
remote from the metropolis and other 
great towns, greater probably than 
are known even to its active mem- 
bers in such places, One of the 
first and most serious of these dith- 
culties is the want of competent 
masters. The extreme ignorance of 
the poor in many country parishes 
can hardly be conceived by those 
who have not familiarly coaversed 
with them. This ignorance is often 
strongly felt by the Clergy, when 
they have to select a proper person 
to fill the office of parish clerk. In 
many parishes no one can be found 
who is able to read the responses in 
the Church service decently. And 
the difficulty is greater, if a person 
be wanted, who shall not only be 
able to read with tolerable accuracy 
and propriety, but also possess that 
evergy, good sense, and judgment, 
which are requisite to make a good 
schoolmaster, From necessity, there- 
fore, in very many of the national 
schools, perhaps I may say, in the 
majority of those in country pa- 
rishes, masters ure employed who 
are very indiflerently qualified for 
their ofthce. If it be thought that 
better ones might be obtained from 
towns, another difficulty starts up to 
prevent the execution of such a plan, 
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The smallness of the funds, which 
can be raised in many couatry pa- 
rishes for the support of a school, 
confines it to the Sunday, or per- 
haps to that day, and to one other 
in the week. Schools of this de- 
scription of course cannot hold out 
inducements to a master to remove 
to a distant parish, where he will 
probably find a difficulty in getting 
any other employment except that 
of his immediate profession. Want 
of qualifications in the master will 
ceneraily produce a corresponding 
deficiency in those of the teachers. 
It has been said, indeed, “ that 
children are just what you choose to 
make them,” and so perhaps they 
might be, if they were entirely com- 
mitted to our care, but six or eight 
hours instruction in the week will be 
found very insufficient to supply the 
want of discipline, and want of 
ideas, which are found in the gene- 
rality of children in the country. 
The improvement made in schools 
thus circumstanced must be slow, 
and both masters and teachers re- 
quire all the assistance which can 
be afforded in training them by the 
most easy steps for their respective 
functions. These remarks may be 
applied in their full force to a ques- 
tion which has been discussed re- 
specting the propriety of introducing 
questioning books into the National 
Schools, and to which allusion has 
been made in the second and fourth 
numbers of the Remembraucer. The 
advantages of questioning the chil- 
dren upon the subjects they read are 
universally allowed. In the gene- 
rality of country schools these ad- 
vantages cannot be secured in any 
degree, except through the medium 
of questioning books. And expe- 
rience shews that even these ought 
to be composed in the most easy 
and familiar manner to bring thein 
within the reach of the children’s 
understanding. 

Another point of the first im- 
portance in securing the great ob- 


ject of the National Society, the 


education of the children of the 
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poor in sound principles of Religion, 
is also alluded to in your second 
number, the necessity of continuing 

children as long as practicable 
wider the fostering care of the So. 
ciety. It cannot be imagined that 
deep or lasting impressions of Reli- 
gion can be made upon poor chil- 
dren of nine or ten years of age. 
Yet at that age they are otien re- 
moved from daily schools to be em- 
ployed in works of industry, a 
branch of education as necessary for 


them as the improvement of their 


minds. The most obvious plan of 
accomplishing both objects, is to 
admit children thus circumstanced 
into Sunday Schools, by which 
means a habit of industry will go 
hand in hand witha religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and an in- 
creasmg knowledge of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. The 
objection which has been started to 
this plan, is the difficulty of provid- 
ing accommodation in our Churches 
for the increased number of children 
which would thus be brought under 
our care. It is to be hoped that the 
exertions which are now making for 
the enlargement of Churches wiil 
obviate this dithculty. At all events, 
{ wish to impress strongly upon the 
friends of the Society, ihe necessity 
of attention to the elder children. 
The circumstances which have 
been stated respecting the masters 
of country schools, lead me to ano- 
ther point of prime importance to 
the welfare of the National Society, 
and which, it is to be feared, is at 
present but very imperfectly accom- 
plished. I mean an annual exami- 
nation of the schools in union with 
that Society, In many large towns 
such examinations regularly take 
place, in others the occasion for 
them may, in some measure, be sup- 
plied by the constant attendance of 
visitors, but in the generality of 
country schools, they are almost in- 
dispensably necessary, both as a 
spur to diligence in the master and 
scholars, and for the preservation of 
uniformity and accuracy in the na- 
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tional system of instruction. It is 
proposed that such examinations 
should be made by persons appointed 
by the different diocesan or local 
committees, and to render the execu- 
tion of them less laborious, large 
counties might be divided into dis- 
tricts, and the schools in each dis- 
trict inspected by different exa- 
miners. Fears have been expressed 
that such an inspection might not be 
well received by the superintendants 
of the respective schools, In answer 
to which | would observe, that the 
plan has been adopted in the county 
in which I] reside, and the examinets 
in their annual visits have uniformly 
met with a most attentive and cor- 
dial reception. A greater obstacle 
may be apprehended from the difli- 
culty of finding persons who may be 
willing, and have sufficient leisure, 
to conduct such an examination. It 
is hoped this obstacle will be met by 
the consideration of its paramount 
utility in giving effect to the exer- 
tions of the National Society, among 
those who deem those exertions 
some of the best means of diffusing 
the pure Faith of the Established 
Church among the lower orders of 
the community. 
I am, your humble Servant, 
, C.N. 
———e 


Te the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

THROUGH the mediam of your use- 
ful publication, | beg to call the at- 
tention of the presiding powers of 
the National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church, to the fol- 
lowing particular : 

in the course of my employment 
as a district Secretary, I have had 
occasion to address annual circulars 
to the parishes within the district, 
for the purpose of obtaining returns 
relative to the schools therein estab- 
lished. In answer to these. I have 
been sometimes much perplexed, by 
receiving intimations that returns 
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had been made directly to the Na- 
tional Society. Now [ weuld sug- 
gest to the National Society, the pro- 
priety of causing all school returns 
to pass to their hands through the 
regular channel of the ancient eccle- 
siastical divisions of the country, so 
that the several parishes in a given 
archdeaconry, or district, might 
make their returns to the committee 
of the district school, the district to 
the diocesan, and the diocesan to 
the central, or, as it might with more 
propriety be called, the provincial 
society. 

I anticipate the objection that in 
the infancy of the institution, before 
diocesan or district schools were 
formed, the plan of immediate union 
was requisite, to secure uniformity, 
dispatch, and vigour of operation. 
I allow this reason to have had great 
weight hitherto, and to carry some 
at present ; but I conceive that from 
the general extension of the system, 
its force is daily decreasing, and [ 
therefore venture to express Dry 


hope, that at no great distance of 


time, this suggestion will meet with 
the attention which I humbly pre- 
sume it merits. To that great Prelate 
in particular, to whom the guidance 
of our national Church belongs, and 
who, by his zealous and well-di- 
rected exertions in behalf of the 
objects of this Society, is rendering 
himself ‘ dear to God, and famous 
to all ages,” 1 especially submit the 


step above proposed, as a means of 


identifying still more completely 
that National System whose interests 
he has so much at heart, with the 
existing polity of the Church over 
which he presides. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A DistTRICTY SECRETARY. 
May 27, 1819. 


—— ie 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

1 TAKE the opportunity, which your 

very useful miscellany seems to af- 
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ford, of submitting to the public a 
few observations upon a point of 
considerable importance, which has 
lately occupied no small portion of 
my attention, It is, 1 believe, very 
generally asserted, both in writing 
and speaking, that (setting aside the 
comparative purity or corruption of 
the two churches) the separation of 
Dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land, may be defended upon the same 
grounds of religious liberty, as are 
assumed by that Church to justify 
her own separation from the Church 
of Rome. There is now open before 
me the * Comparative View” of Bp. 
Marsh, in a note (p. 173) of which 
work, I find the assertion above al- 
luded to, expressed in a very unqua- 
lified manner, “ There cannot be 
a doubt,” says the learned author, 
** that they who object to the doc- 
trine or discipline of the Established 
Church, have a right to secede from 
it; and moreover, that this right is 
founded on the same principle as 
that by which the Church of England 
seceded from the Church of Rome.” 
Here is surely too much conceded 
to tyrannical pretensions on the one 
hand, and to religious licentiousness 
on the other, May I then be al- 
lowed (pace tanti viri) to offera 
few qualifying remarks more especi- 
ally upon the latter clause of this 
sentence. For, it appears to me, 
that the question between ourselves 
and the Romanists, is not, strictly 
speaking, a question of doctrine, but 
of discipline only. Granting, what 
they so loudly proclaim, the para- 
mount authority and infallibility of 
the Bishop of Rome, all his doc. 
trines will be received, of course, 
without examination. By denying 
this point, we differ from them most 
unpardonably in the. first outset ; 
and thence, whatever our doctrines 
may be, expose ourselves to the 
pains and penalties of heresy, The 
pretensions of the Pope must be 
made good (if at all) upon purely 
externed evidence ; and, until we are 
convinced of their truth, it will be 
advancing nothing to enquire into, 
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or hold controversies, upon other 
points of distinction. Could we be 
induced to agree with his Holiness 
upon every one of them, it would yet 
avail us nothing, so long as we pre- 
sume to disown his jurisdiction in 
this realm of England. Our right 
hand of fellowship, as from one in- 
dependent Church to another, being 
refused by him, and his adherents, 
we are not yet come to the point of 
determining, whether, were they will- 
ing to receive it, we might lawfully 
present it to them or not. The 
question relating to the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, is still at issue 
between us; and though, supposing 
this point to be accommodated, 
other causes of ditlerence would 
doubtless interpose, yet with them 
we have for the present no direct 
concern. 

If the above statement be a cor- 
rect one, there will appear an obvi- 
ous shade of distinction between the 
principle upon which the Church of 
England dissents from the Church of 
Rome, and that by which a large 
proportion of dissenters from the 
Church of England profess to be 
actuated. We dissent from the 
Romish discipline, they dissent from 
the doctrines of the English Articles 
and Liturgy. 

It might appear too nmch of a 
refinement, to carry on our argument 
upon the ground, that the contro- 
versy between the Churches of Fing- 
land and Rome hath not even pro- 
ceeded so far as the examination of 
particular ceremonies. Such indeed 
is the fact; neither, did the Church 
of Rome know her place, could ce- 
remonies ever come into controversy 
between us. For although a differ- 
ence of doctrines may be, a differ- 
ence in ceremonies never can be, in 
ordinary cases, a sutlicient cause for 
dispute between Churches in «iffer- 
ent countries. But there are per- 
haps no Dissenters in England, who 
profess to deny the authority of our 
Church only in the abstract. They 


‘ove all of them many objections 
gainst her particular rites, and rules 
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of discipline. Supposing then, that 
our objections to the Romish Church 
were of the same nature as are thieir’s 
to our Church, will it follow that 
both we and they are acting upon 
one and the same principle? it has 
been cried out aguinst as a gross in- 
Justice, that, in certain countries, 
every man of colour shall be ac- 
counted a slave, until he can prove 
himself to be free. Is it a less in- 
justice, if every Christian in every 
country be accounted under subjec- 
tion to the Pope, until he can prove 
his right of exemption? Surely in 
the latter case, as well as in the 
former, the onus probandi ought ex- 
clusively to rest upon the person 
who advances the claim; and until 
that claim be probably established, 
a mere protest is all that should be 
required of him upon whom it is ad- 
vanced. The very giving account 
of one’s self, is in some sort an ac- 
knowledgment of a right to demand 
it. Upon this principle then, do we 
dissent, viz. that the Church of Eng- 
land owes no duty or allegiance to 
any one, save to the chief Shepherd 
himself, beyond the boundaries of 
the habitation which God hath al- 
lotted to her; and consequently that, 
whatever her doctrines or ceremo- 
nies may be, she is naturally inde- 
pendent of all foreign authority and 
jurisdiction. But does the Dissenter 
proceed upon this principle, in se- 
parating himself from the Church of 
the country wherein he was born? 
Does he not rather own her prescrip- 
tive right to his obedience, when he 
endeavours to justify himself for not 
yielding it, and to prove that his 
conscience will not allow him to 
conform to her ritual? Does he 
not, in fact, place himself, with re- 
spect to the constituted authorities 
of the land, in the character of a de- 
fendant? Jam indeed aware, that 
this ‘* clearing” of themselves, is no 
longer attempted by some of our 
Dissenters, more especially by the 
lower order of Methodists; yet so 
long as the respectable part of them 
unite with members of the Establish- 
312 
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ment in allowing the necessity of 
some grave excuse to justify their 
departure from our communion; so 
long, even themselves being judges, 
the principle of their dissent from 
the Church of England may not be 
pronounced the same with the prin- 
ciple of our dissent from the Church 
of Rome. In a word, the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England 
might very weil remain independant 
of each other, without sin on either 
side; whereas, Dissenters amongst 
ourselves can only escape the guilt 
of causing divisions, by fastening it 
upon the Church from whenee they 
have gone out, 

Leaving the above observations 
to be corrected, if need be, by some 
of your older and abler correspond- 
ents, | have now only to express, in 
conclusion, the ditiidence with which 
I have ventured to animadvert upon 
the position of so judicious and 
sound a writer on the episcopal 
bench ; and to conclude by subserib- 
mg myself, your constant reader, 
and well wisher, 

CLERIcuS JUVENIS. 
May 18, 1819. 

a 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

IN a book, entitled, “ A State of 
the Proceedings of the Corporation 
of the Governours of the Bounty of 
Queen Anne, for the Augmentation 
of the Maintenance of the poor 
Clergy,” &c. published in the year 
1719, the following returns occur in 
the diocese of Chester, under the 
deaneries of Frodsham, Manchester, 
aml Warrington, im that portion of 
the work which enumerates the smal! 
benefices retuined to the governours 
as thus qualified to receive the bene- 
fit of augmentation. 


“ Parish of Ringay, p. 109. 
Vuiuations. 
£. 00:4 
“ Nothing certain ; in Dissenters’ 
hands ccccccsrcecccocesee O O O 
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Valuations. 
6a & 
“ Parish of Horwich, p. 111. 
“ Interest of £190, trustees for 
which being Dissenters, refuse 
to give an account, and pay the 
curate nothing.... ..... «9 9 90 


“ Parish of Chobert, p. 112. 
* In the hands of Dissenters, no- 
thing certain ...cccc-ceee O 8 0 


1 should feel myself exceedingly 
obliged to any of the intelligent 
readers of the Remembrancer, if 
they would inform me to what cir- 
cumstance it is to be ascribed, that 
any benefices of our venerable esta- 
blishment can have been ever made 
** dependant on Dissenters,” or in- 
debted to their bounty for any por- 
tion of their revenues! It is a pretty 
well known fact, I apprehend, that 
the district where these singular 
cases occur, is noted for the extent 
of dissenting influence, and has been 
long, in fact, a species of nursery 
for heterodox attachments, yet how 
this should account for the appro- 
priation of funds in that connection 
to the support of the legitimate 
Church, is a circumstance I own 
myself unable to comprehend. 

With best wishes for the prospe- 
rity of your undertaking, 

Iam, Sir, 
Your sincere friend, 
VIGILIUS. 
March 6, 1819. 


P.S. The enumeration of small 
benefices above referred to form the 
returns made to the order of the 
governors for lists of such livings 
as were under the value of 802, and 
had never been charged in the king's 
books; exclusively too of about 
3900 other small benefices that had 
been previously certified into the 
Exchequer as livings with cure of 
souls, not exceeding the clear yearly 
value of 50/.’? and which were, in 
consequence, discharged from the 
payment of first-fruits and tenths, 
by virtue of an Act passed in the 5th 
vear of queen Anne, for that pur- 
pose. Much valuable information 














is given in the Returns above re- 
ferred to, not to be found in any re- 
ports of subsequent date, that have 
fallen under my observation. 





Petitions of the Clergy against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. 


ALTHOUGH a majority in each 
House of Parliament against the 
claims of the Catholics, has set the 
question at rest for the present 
year, yet we cannot consider the 
danger as by any means past. Cir- 
cumstances have arisen in the course 
of the late debates which cannot 
but awaken the alarm of every friend 
to the constitution, both in Church 
and State. The civil rights of a 
large and respectable body of British 
subjects have been tauntingly ques- 
tioned, and rudely assailed. The 
right of petition to both Houses of 
Parliament is the very inheritance of 
an Englishman; it is one of the 
main bulwarks of civil and religious 
liberty. When a measure is in agita- 
tion which may be supposed to af- 
fect the interests either of an indi- 
vidual or of a body, it has ever been 
considered our inestimable _ privi- 
lege, to state our alarms, and to 
represent our grievances to the le- 
gislature of the country, in such 
terms as British subjects ought to 
use towards a British Parliament. It 
matters little how unfounded, or even 
how irrational, such apprehensions 
may be; they are to be heard with 
attention, if they are stated with 
respect. Those, therefore, under 
whatever appellation they may please 
to shelter themselves, who siiall at- 
tempt to curtail this privilege, or to 
cast any imputation on its exercise, 
are justly to be considered as ene- 
mies to that liberty from which it 
sprung, and as hostile to that con- 
stitution under which it is preserved. 
Nor can we consider any measure as 
. devoid of danger, the advocates of 
which shall attempt, either by oblo- 
quy or intimidation, to silence the 
voices of those, who, in language 
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the most temperate and respectful, 
shall offer their petitions against it. 

It was not, therefore, without 
much alarm, that we found, by the 
report of the public papers, that the 
right of the Clergy to petition against 
the Catholic claims had been ques- 
tioned in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, witha vielence, which would 
better become the invaders than the 
guardians of our constitutional rights 
and civil liberties. 

It appears that, among others to 
the same effect, a petition was pre- 
sented from the Archdeacon and 
Clergy of the Diocese of Peterbo- 
rough, against any further conces- 
sions to the Catholics. Upon which 
Mr. Western is reported to have 
risen and to have entered his protest 
against “‘ the unconstitutional inter- 


ference of the Clergy in the present 


instance.” ‘The objection of the ho- 
nourable member appears to have 
been raised against the petition of 
the Clergy in general upon this 
question, and especially against 
those presented in their corporate 
capacity. In these objections, the 
public papers report, that a noble 
Lord (Lord Milton) concurred, and 
also Mr. Plunket, member for the 
University of Dublin. We trust 
that those public papers have de- 
ceived us. We cannot believe that 
three members of the House of Com- 
mons, professing themselves Whigs, 
men of a peculiar and enlightened li- 
berality, friends to civil and _ reli- 
gious liberty, should have so for- 
saken every principle of the British 
constitution, as to protest against 
any temperate and respectful exer- 
cise of that first and most inalien- 
able right of Englishmen—rHe 
RIGHT OF PETITION, 

If the privileges of one class of 
men are called into question to-day, 
those of another class will be called 
into question to-morrow. It was 
certainly prudent to make the at- 
tempt first upon the Clergy, as be- 
ing, of all orders of men, in the 
Lower House of Parliament at least, 
the most detenceless. But though 
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defenceless of themselves, in the 
member for the University of Ox- 
ford they found a defender—a de- 
fender, not only of their order 
alone, but of every other order of 
British subjects, whose common 
rights were involved in the question. 
The high constitutional ground upon 
which Mr. Peel took his stand, was 
such, as to shame the alternate ad- 
vocates of civil licentiousness and 
civil oppression. 

But after all the case was much 
mis-stated. The Clergy in question 
did not petition in their corporate 
capacily ; tor they have no corpo- 
rate capacity; they petitioned only 
as the subjects of a certain ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. Dioceses, 
Archdeaconries, and Deaneries, are 
not bodies corporate ; but districts 
only, defined by law for purposes of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which has 
nothing to do with petitioning. The 
Clergy, living in any one of these, 
are fully at liberty to petition with- 
out the concurrence of their eccle- 
siastical superior; and in such pe- 
titions the Archdeacon, or Rural 
Dean, or other ecclesiastical officer, 
is only primus inter pares. When, 
theretore, the Clergy petition as the 
Clergy of a diocese, or of an arch- 
deaconry, they petition no more in 
a corporate capacity than the inha- 
bitants of a county at a public 
meeting summoned by the High 
Sheriff. But even if they did peti- 
tion in any corporate capacity, there 
can surely be no reason why the pe- 
tition of the Clergy should be more 
unconstitutional than that of any 
other corporation. Petitions are 
daily received from every other body 
corporate, whether towns or com- 
panies, upon such matters as are 
supposed to affect their interests. 
Why then are the Clergy alone to be 
excluded from this general right. 

An argument is reported to have 
been used upon this occasion well 
worthy of the cause which it was 
brougat to support. “ A petition 
from the first regiment of foot 
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guards, as a body, would not be 
tolerated by the House, therefore a 
similar protest is to be entered 
against a petition from a body-of 
the Clergy.” How far a British 
House of Commons would be jus- 
tified either in accepting, or in re- 
jecting the petition of a regiment of ° 
soldiers, it is not for us to deter- 
mine. If it were rejected, it would 
be rejected as offering itself on the 
point of the bayonet; and as such 
carrying with it a principle of in- 
timiiation, hostile to the liberties, 
privileges, and independence of Par- 
liament. But in what point .f view 
this case can coincide with that of 
the Clergy, we cannot for a moment 
imagine. We have heard indeed 
much of the power of the ‘ Gospel 
Artillery” of former days; but we 
presume that no one will maintain 
that a. British Parliament ever has, 
or ever will be, as long as_ the 
Church of England shall last, in- 
timidated by such like spiritual wea- 
pons. When the present ecclesias- 
tical constitution is overturned, the 
influence of the priesthood may 
assume another form. 

That the petitions of the Clergy, 
as they are presented from their dif- 
ferent Ecclesiastical districts, have 
no ordinary weight and influence, 
we are not disposed to deny. ‘They 
are the almost unanimous declara- 
tions of a body of men venerable for 
their learning, respected for their 
character, beloved for their exer- 
tions ; and as such, in spite of every 
endeavour to discourage and repress 
them, they will be listened to with 
attention, and heard with effect. 

It was stated by those who ob- 
jected to the petitions of the Clergy, 
that Emancipation was a civil not a 
religious question, and that there- 
fore the Clergy were forbidden to 
interfere upon the subject. Blended 
together as are the Establishments 
of Church and State, it is hardly 
possible to find a question which 
involves an alteration in the one 
without affecting the interests of 
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the other. But independent of this 
necessary connection, we conceive 
that Catholic Emancipation is a 
question in which the welfare of re- 
ligion is especially concerned. It 
is a religious question, how far a 
Catholic Ministry can legislate for 
a Protestant Church; it is a religi- 
ous question, how far the growth of 
Popery in these islands will follow 
the adoption of the measure : it is 
a religious question, how far the 
errors of the Romish Church can be 
fostered and propagated, without a 
serious injury to the Christian cause. 

Upon all these important points 
the sentiments of the English Clergy 
ought not only to be heard with at- 
tention, but to be sought with dili- 
gence by a wise and an enlightened 
Parliament. The Clergy of the 
Church of England are not prac- 
tical politicians, or dabbling diplo- 
matists. If they were so, they 
would forfeit the influence which 
their opinion at present maintains in 
the estimation of the wise and the 
good, But the Clergy are ac- 
quainted, as they professionally 
ought to be, with the history, with 
the discipline, and with the spirit 
of the Komish Church ; they know 
its encroaching genius and its domi- 
neering influence. They trace its 
path in the page of history, they see 
it the uniform author of religious 


oppression and the supporter of 


civil usurpation. They watch the 
influence of its doctrines over the 
consciences of individuals, they ob- 
serve the encouragement which it 
constantly affords to the fatal ex- 
tremes cither of merciless bigotry or 
of infidel indifference. The opini- 
ons of the Clergy are neither oftered 


nor required upon the policy of 
bank Restrictions or the justice of 


Continental wars; but the opinions 
of the Clergy are offered, and they 
ought to be accepted, upon a sub- 
ject which falls within the immedi. 
alc line of their professional studies. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


THE interest that you appear to take 
in the various Societies conuected 
with the Church, emboldens me to 
trouble you with a statement of 
some doubts which have arisen 
among my clerical neighbours, and 
which may probably be also enter- 
tained in other quarters. 

Strong recommendations in fa- 
vour of, “ The Clergy Orphan 
Schools,” have been given to us by 
our ecclesiastical superiors ; and we 
are called upon at the same time by 
the King’s letter, by the accompany- 
ing instructions of our Diocesan, and 
by the public address of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
contribute to that Society’s support. 
Under these circumstances one part 
of our duty is clear: we are bound 
to give our mite in aid of the present 
general collection, and to persuade 
a$ many persons vs possible to fol- 
low our example. But, | need not 
say, that there are numbers who can- 
not conveniently become permanent 
subscribers to beth Institutions; and 
they are ata loss to determine which 
they shall support. I have heard it 
maintained, that the Orphans of the 
Clergy have a paramount claim upon 
the charity of their surviving bre- 
thren; and that the propagation of 
the Gospel ia the East, however im- 
portant it may be, ought rather to 
be carried on by the public purse, 
than at the expense of those whose 
incomes are barely adequate to their 
maintenance. Without denying the 
prima facie validity of this reason- 
ing, | have ventured to meet it with 
the following answers. 1. The 
Clergy in almost every reighbour- 
hood are already contributing to 
support the widows and orphans of 
their brethren by their subscription 
to the Diocesan, or Archi-diaconal 
Societies. 2. The most zealous sup- 
porters of the “ Clergy Orphan 
Schools” have carefully abstained 
from soliciting the charity of those 
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Clergymen, whose burdens are al- 
ready nearly as great as can be 
borne; and have contented them- 
selves with hoping that such persons 
would recommend the Institution to 
their more opulent parishioners, 
3. Whatever might be the abstract 
duty or the general inclination, or 
even the ultimate conduct of govern- 
ment relative to the propagation of 
the Gospel; it is plain that no such 
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measure will originate from the na- 
tional funds, and that therefore it 
must either be carried on by sub- 
scription; or not be carried on at 
all. It appears to me that a care- 
ful consideration of these hints, will 
enable all your readers to resolve the 
question I proposed ; and the imser- 
tion of this letter will therefore 
oblige, 

A FRIEND TO BOTH SOCIETIES. 
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A Dissertation upon the Use and 
Importance of Unauthoritative 
Tradition, as an Introduction to 
the Christian Doctrines, includ- 
ing the Substance of a Sermon 
preached before the University of 
Oxford, Mey 31, 1818, upon 
2 Thess. ii. 15, by Edward Haw- 
kins, M.A. Kellow of Oriel Col- 


lege. Rivingtons. pp. 88. 


“Tue perplexity which many be- 
lievers probably experience ia the 
very indirect method observed in the 
New ‘Testament for teaching the 
Christian Doctrine,” is the impor- 
tant subject which Mr. Hawkins 
propeses to discuss in this disserta- 
tion. 


“ After some account therefore of the 
reasons for the sliglt decree of attention, 
with which the difficulty in question is 
sometimes regarded, and of the insufficient 
answers frequently proposed to it, an at- 
tempt is made to exhibit an adequate solu- 
tion of it, in the principle of that practice, 
which has in fact been commonly pursued 
by considerate men in the communication 
of religious truth; and of which one effect 
has been to prevent the difficulty itself 
from being much more generallyfelt and re- 
cognized than it is at present.” (P. i—17.) 
P, vi. 


After having stated this point with 
great force and perspicuity Mr. 
Hawkins proceeds to assert, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


“ That if a corresponding assistance 
could be pointed out, we could have 
scarcely any cause to feel and confess the 
alleged want of clearness in the revelation 
of the Christian doctrines. 

“ Now exactly such an aid and guide 
may surely be found in tradition, the tradi- 
tions conveyed from age to age by the 
Church in general. They are allowed by 
the most orthodox divines, to be ‘ a good 
help’ to the study of the Scriptures; why 
may they not have been intended to assist 
us? Common experience and common 
practice seem to deciare, that some assist- 
ance of the kind is needful and reasonable ; 
why may not this assistance have been de- 
signed for us from the first,—as from the 
first in fact almost every Christian las been 
by such aid introduced to Christianity? In 
a word, why may it not have been the ge- 
neral design of Heaven, that by early oral 
or traditional instruction, the way should 
be prepared for the reception of the mys- 
teries of faith; that the Cuurch should 
carry down the system, but the Scriptures 
should furnish all the proofs of the Christian 
doctrines ; that tradition should supply the 
Christian with the arrangement, but the 

sible with the substance of divine truth?” 
P. 17, 18. 


Mr. Hawkins is himself aware, 
that ‘* it is most important, that this 
point should) not be misappre 
hended ;”’ and on a subject of so 
very delicate a nature, and oneon 
which so many prepossessfons cons 
cur with so many prejudices against 
the admission of the truth, we can. 























not but think, that the argument 
would have been more valuable and 
more efficacious, if the terms ‘‘ tradi- 
tion” and ** the Church in gencral,” 
had been morepreciselyes plained and 
defined. Mr. Hawkins (p. 58, note) 
seems to acknowledge the inaccu- 
racy of the word tradition, and to 
suppose that the ambiguity is re- 
moved by the use of the epithet ** wa- 
authoritative 7’) but except in the 
judgment of the Romanist is not all 
‘tradition unauthoritative? The term 
“ Oral instruction,’ which Mr. 
Hawkins occasionally applies, ap- 
pears to us to express the meaning 
which he proposes to convey, and to 


include the catechetical labours of 


the parent as well as those of the 
minister, and these are the teachers 
of tradition whom Mr. Hawkins lias 
principally in view, for it is only upon 
occasion that he refers to the Creeds 
and confessions of Churches, or the 
writings of the primitive Fathers, to 
which the word tradition in its ordi- 
nary designation would most fitly 
apply. It is certain that Mr. Haw- 
kins does not entertain the same no- 
tions of tradition as the Romanist, 
forhe distinguishes between different 
decrees of value in tradition, and he 
claims not for any more than a sudor- 
dinate, for none an independent au- 
thority. His doctrine is ** to speak ge 
nerally, that the Church should seach 
and the Scriptures prove the doc- 
trines of Christianity.” P. 19. 

The fundamental error of the 
Church of Rome concerning the au- 
thority of tradition is thus refuted : 
but in the apprehension of the au- 
thor 


*« It is more than probable that an ex- 
eessive dread of the papal heresy has 
caused tl.e just and legitimate use of tradi- 
tional instruction to be continually over- 
tooked by pious Protestants. 

** Because the Romanist has raised tra- 
dition to a level with mspired anthorities, 
the Protestant has ofien neglected or deni- 
ed its natural use and value... . But we ave 
not concerned at present with any extreme 
opinions either of our own or former times; 
there is an implied exclusion of assistance 
from any traditional instruction in such sen- 
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timents as the following, which many per- 
sons probably have heard fiom the lps of 
pious and sincere beievers.—* That they 
aliow that such or sueb a doctiine is com- 
pletely proved inthe New Testament, but 
that they must needs confess that, had they 
not previously heard the doctrine stated, 
they should scarcely have themselves col- 
lected it from the sacred books.’ This is 
perhaps no uncommon feeling respecting 
more than one important doctrine, and 
then upon many minds the painful question 
will obtrude itself, * Could the Al!-wise 
have intended, that the doctrine however 
true or however important should ¢hus be 
taught to his weak and ering creatures ? 

* To all this might we not fairly answer, 
True, our heavenly Father did not leave us 
exposed to so much difficulty ; he did not 
intend, that we should ordinarily thus be 
tauvht the Christian doctrines, but that re- 
ceiving the outline of them from the tradi- 
tions of his Chureh, we should ascertain 
their truth by the anerring standard of his 
written word.” P. 22. 


This, like the interpretation of ac- 
complished prophecy, isa compara- 
tively light and easy task : but as the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah 
were of old a stumbling block to the 
Jews, so are there many passages of 
the New Testameut hard to be un- 
derstood, without a reference to th 
orthodox Creed of Christianity; p. 
25. The text which our Lord al- 
leces from the Old Testament in 
proof of the doctrine of the’re-urree- 
tion, a dwhich would probably never 
have been understood without that 
comment, affords a valuabie illustra- 
tion of Mr. Hawkins’s argument, 
(p. 66, note,) as it is also a complete 
refutation of those who deny, that 
the resurrection was revealed in the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

The reasonableness of referring to 
tradition or instruction appears from 
the practice of teachers in other de- 
partments of knowledge, and in the 
case of religion is actually reeom- 
meuded by the highest authorities. 
It is a practice which in the present 
day requires the less vindication, be- 
cause ‘* we are beginning as a nation 
to acknowledge the propriety of 
reverting universally to syst: matic 
and preparatory religious instruc- 
tion :” (p.27,) and are resuming in 

3K 
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this respect the principles of our 
Reformers, who both made pro- 
vision for early catechetical in- 
struction, and upheld the authority 
of the ancient Creeds, ‘‘ not culling 
for themselves the important points 
of taith out of the wilderness of 
Seripture truths,” but examining by 
the standard of the Scripture the 
traditions which they had received, 
discarding those which would not 
bear the trial, and gratefully retuin- 
ine those of standard weight ead 
value, p. 28. It was also the prac- 
tice of the primitive Church, which 
could only “ receive the faith of 
Christ, first by the word spoken end 
then by the written authorities.’’— 
P. 29. 

Here Mr. Hawkins anticipates the 
objection of the Romanist, from 
2 Thess. ii, 15. which he ably re- 
futes by shewing the difference be- 
tween an inspired and an uninspired 
teacher, betweeen an authoritative 
and an unauthoritative tradition, 
and insinuates, that the actual 
change in the value and authority of 
tradition, was contemporaneous 
with the cessation of miraculous 
glits, and of every thing but the or- 
dinary influences of the Holy Spi- 


’ » 
rit. » 


Another objection ts, that tradi. 
tion was not necessary, when the 
whole volume of the Seriptures was 
nnished and complete. But though 
the Scriptures are indeed ccipiete 
aud pertect tor the proof aud con- 
lirmation of our faith, they canaot 
be called complete for teaching it, 
when daliy experience shews the 
frequent need of other aid: and be- 
siies, the Epistles were actually 
written under the supposition that 
previous oral instruction had’ been 
received. This point. is very ably 
argued, although ia a-most summary 
and compendious manner, p. 32 — 
38. See 2 Peter, ili. J. i. 12. Luke 
i. 4. The text of the Aposile, 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, might be alleged 
ia confirmation of the argument in a 
subsequent edition. 

Another, and apparently a very 
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strong objection is, that the Scrip- 
tures, and our Lord himself, con- 
demn tradition in the strongest 
terms. Yet notradition is in faet 
condemned, except that which is 
raised to ‘¢ a level with inspired au- 
thority, or which sets aside that au- 
thority altogether,” which tradi 
tional instruction is continually re- 
commended in the law of Moses. 

If it should be thought by any 
one, that the necessity is not felt, or 
that the supply of ihe want is with- 
held, ‘* the reverse of both these 
suppositions is the fact.” Me. 
Hawkins dilates (p. 41--62.) in con- 
firmation of his argument, and takes 
occasion to notice the provision 
which has been made in the ap- 
pointment of the Christian ministry, 
and in the administration of intant 
baptism, and to press the neport- 
ance of early catechetical imstrue- 
tion, and the sinfulness of neglect- 
ing in maturer life any means of ac- 
quiring a competence of religious 
knowledge. Having proved the 
reasonableness of resorting to tradi- 
tional instruction in religion, he cun- 
tends that these are marks of intent 
and design on the part of the Al- 
snighty, that this traditional instruc- 
tium should be received, and con- 
cludes with stating * the advantages 
resulting irom the actual structure 
ot the sacred writings, if the difli- 
culty attendant upon their present 
form be considered to be removed.” 
These ativantages are, that Ly the 
want of system the Scriptures are 
more adapted to the comprehension 
of the poor, at the same time that 
they e xcite the zeal of believers more 
strongly for the conviction of others 
and for their improvement. 
Again, while suspicion might be 


thrown upon detached and isolated 
resting 


own 


texts, and the decirines 
upon their authority might be re- 
futed or denied, they “ are most sa- 
tislactorily proved by indirect atlu- 
sions to them, and continual impli- 
cations of them, throughout the 
Scriptures.” P. 61. A’ superficial 
acquaintance with the Socinian con- 
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treversy will justify this remark ; 
and it is satisfactory to know that 
after all the vain labour which has 
been consumed in perplexing the 
meaning and invalidating the autho- 
rity of particular texts, the general 
sense and tener of the Scriptures is 
unalterably the same. ‘ She Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the Trinity” will 
nut be easily reiuted. 


“ Those, however, whe admit the prin- 
ciple at once, may neglect the arguments 
miged in its behalf. and proceed te con- 
sider the use and application of it, (p. 
to the end,) and if tiey then acknowledge 
its extensive utility, and perceive at the 
sane time that it has been either und 
valued by many or lamentably negieeted in 
practice, they will admit that a formal dis- 
cussion of what was to them avery obvious 
position, may not be altogetler nee dless. 
The very existence of the truth contended 
for, was indeed virtually denied in various 
writings and pubic speeches during the 
auitation of the late questions concerning 
the distribution of the holy Serptures, and 
it is still denied in works, which appear at 
least, to obtain a very considerable cireu- 
lation.” P, vi. wii, 


62, 


Cl- 


Tn stating the use and application 
of the argument, Mr. Hawkins refers 
especially to the distribution of the 
Scriptures ; to the duty and impor- 
of catechetical instruction, 
and to the case of persons of mature 
vears, not yet fully convinced of the 
truth ef Christianity. His obser- 
vations on each of these subjects in- 
cicate a mature judgment, and a dits- 
criminating liberality. Having re- 
commended the circulation of the 
Scriptures under three cases, 1st. 
where the best and true traditions 
accompany them; 2ndly, wherever 
Christianity is known, although in a 
corrupted state; and lastly, as the 
only resource, where tradition can- 
not be extended at all, he proceeds : 


tance 


“* To propagate, improve, or confirm the 
genuine principles of Ciristianity is the 
object in either instance, and in one only 
is the circulation of the Scriptures alone 
sufficient to the endin view. But in every 
ease the danger is not so much in what we 
do to others as to onrselves, from contound- 
ing the end with the means, and hence in- 
du'ging ia a feud complaceney, as if we 


had secured the most extensive good, when 
we have only abridged our real duties, or 
performed them only in part—a danger 
so much the more inmineut, as the object 
proposed exceeds every other in magni- 
tude and splendour. 

** No limits therefore to the distribution 
of the Bible, but those of inability will, 
upon these principles, appear justifiable, 
but very different degrees of good must 
hence be likely to ensue in different cases ; 
te these distinctions in the probable con- 
sequences of onr efforts we must continu. 
ally attend, if we would avoid encouraging 
false opinions, or exciting false expecta- 
tions in others, and desire not to rush 
blindly ourseives into exultation at once 
groundless and delusive. 
ticretore, wherever it is permitted us todo 
more; and rather rejoicing than surprized, 
that human beings are required to aid by 
uninspired tradition, oral or written, the 
prociess of the word of God, we must 
study to prepare the way for its reception, 
as well as to promote its genuine influence 
when received. 

“ True piety and real charity we know 
may err iu the means to which they have 
recourse, when their objeets are the most 
excellent, and pure; and true piety will as. 
snvedly feel the necessity of self examina- 
tion, even whilst engaged in pursnits the 
most strictly meritorious. In excuse of 
error hkewise on these subjects, we might 
refer to the causes already pointed ont, as 
contributing to conceal from the view of 
Curistians the real nature of the sacred 
volumes, and therectua! process by which 
they themselves ' ve been introduced to 
the knowledge of divine truths ; with them 
Christianity bas been long identified wit 
tible, and it is not strange that they 
should sometimes think, that) they 
municate the one when they distribute the 
other.” P.70--72. 


We must go on 


the 


come 


With these most seasonable re. 
marks we conclude our analy sis of a 
work on a subject not less delicate 
than impertent. It is hardly neces- 
sarv that we should recommend it 
to the attention of our readers, or 
annex any studied compliments to a 
faithful report of its contents. Our 
priucipal, we had alinost said, our 
vnly exception lies against the use o! 
the word tradition, aud we are tree 
to confess, that the ambiguity of 
that word excited many suspicions 
sud jealousies in our minds, which 
were not removed, before we had 

$k 
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collected the meaning from an atten- 
tive perusal of the whole disserta- 
tion. The unseemly appearance of 
the shell will sometimes occasion 
the rejection of the kernel; and we 
cannot suppress our apprehensions, 
that some persons will be startled 
and offended by an unhappy expres- 
sion, and precluded from that con- 
viction which the author's reasoning 
could hardly fail to produce, 


—— <i 


A Second Letter addressed to the 
Rev. William Marsh, Vicar of 
St. Peter's, ( olchester, contrast- 
ing the Doctrines of the Church 
of England, from the Reforma- 
tion lo the present Time, with 
those Principles which have fre- 
quently, but improp rly, been de- 
nominated Evangelical; and con- 
taining some further Remarks on 
the Subject of innocent Amuse- 
ments. Dy the Rev. E. J. Bur- 
row, M A. Minister of Hamp- 
stead Chapel, and late Fellow of 
Magdalin College, Caiabridxe.— 
Rivingtons, 1819. 

In directing the attention 

readers to the publication at the 

head of the present article, we are 
anxious to say a few words upon the 
subjects to which it refers, for the 
purpose of mak.ng some allusions to 
pots of infinite hu portance, as we 
think, to the cause of true religion 

i general and of the interests «ft the 

Church of England in particul r, 

We noticed in a former number Mr, 

Burrow’s first letter to Mr. Marsh, 

and from the extreets which we pre- 

sented, our readers were periiaps 
enabled to judge oj the temper with 
which it was written and the cir- 
cumstances which led to its publi- 
cation. The observations which Mr. 
B. has made :n both his letters upon 
the subjects on which he treats 
principaliy refer. to the ordinary 
rules proper to be observed in the 
interpretation of Scripture, the lan- 
guage of the formularies of our 

Church, and the c iusequences aris- 

ing from the errors which he con- 


of our 


Rev. E. J. Burrow’s Second Letter to the Rev. W. Marsh. (Jury, 


demns. It will not be in our power 
to enter into all the particulars 
which he discusses, or the authori- 
ties which he cites: but in the few 
brief remarks we have to offer, we 
shall confine ourselves to the points 
above mentioned. 

The rules proper to be observed 
in the interpretation of Scripture are 
referred to by Mr. B. for the pur- 
pese of arriving at just conclusions 
upon the subject of worldly contfor- 
mity, and the lawfulness of amuse- 
meots among Christians. Having 
shewno in his first letter that Mr. 
M.’s interpretation of Scripture does 
not agree with the acknowledged 
rules of sound criticism, we present 
our readers with the following ob- 
servations from the second letter 
upon the topics above referred to. 


“ The question of lawful amusements 
being one in which every body is more or 
less concerned, and to which I have hitherto 
alluded only in general terms, it may be 
expected that, having taken the liberty to 
differ from you in the aguregate, should 
render some account of my objections with 
regard to the items which compose it, In 
doing this, I] shall not be deterred by the 
certain anticipation of being misinter- 
preted; but shall endeavour to steer clear, 
on the one hand, of that most dangerous 
and unchristian prinerple,—that whatever 
ix not expressly forbidden, 1s permitted ; 
and on the other, of the illiberal and un- 
reasonable idea, that nothing is to be per- 
nitted in the proper use and moderation, 
which is forbidden in the abuse aad indis- 
criminale excess. 

“* T conceive that ‘ the grand error,’ if 
I may be allowed to say so, into which the 
teachers and followers of Evangelic prin- 
ciples are most lable to fall, and which 
will necessarily be productive of very per- 
nicious consequences, is, the not making 
a due distinction between things neces- 
sary to salvation, and things expedient 
only : the former class of obligations, ap- 
piying to every Ciiristian ; the latter, vary- 
ing in their individual appleation accord. 
ing to contingent circumstances, It is to 
this contusion of ideas that such decisions 
are to be attributed as this: A well known 
preacher being asked by a young person 
whether she might tincceutly see a play, 
not for her own gratification, bat in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a parent, re- 
plied, ‘ You may as well go and rob on te 

















high-way as to a play-house.” Now it is 
pretty evident, that, whatever might be 
his opinion of their tendency, there could 
exist no fair comparison between the acts; 
one being a flagrant violation of the eighth 
Commandment; the other no violation of 
any, unless rendered so by circumstances, 
which were not necessarily connected with 
it. 

“ What then, in the first place, may be 
said in favour of devoting as much of the 
time and thonghts as may be assigned, 
without interfering with spiritual duties, to 
literary study,—to the acquisition ef clas- 
sical knowledge, —or to the hberal arts and 
sciences? It will, I suppose, be granted, 
that natural and acquired tastes are prin- 
cipally to direct us in the choice of sub- 
jects on which our faculties are to be exer- 
cised ; so long as our taste does not lead us 
to corrupt and dangerous research, 

* It may be convenient for tise, who, 
not possessing the advantages of a liberal 
education, but confiding in the force of 
internal conviction and experience, are 
* prepared for the Ministry’ by self consti- 
tuted professors, and pass with no other 
title trom the counter to the pulpit,—it 
may be. I say, convenient for suel: persons, 
of whom I fear there are too many, to de- 
ery the value of classical education, and to 
exclude from * a pious Clergyman’s select 
library’ all the works of poor heathen 
Greeks and Romans; or those which are 
written in the dead languages, unelucidated 
by trauslation. I do not intend by any 
means to imply that such is your opinion ; 
but the inatility of a learned education is, 
you will admit, plainly implied or posi- 
tively affirmed by some of the authors 
whose ideas are not discountenanced in 
Colchester.” P., 22. 

** Of music, dancing, cards, and publie 
spectacles, it is difficult to express myself 
intelligibly ;—not to say too much or too 
little. Yet, I think, they are ail referrable 
to aruale of judgment at which I have al- 
ready hinted, ‘The total abstinence from 
any sich indulgences as these, cannot be 
proved ‘ uecessary to salvation, wuiess it 
can be shown, that they are expressly for- 
biden in the Decalogue, or in our blessed 
Lord's exposition of it; or that they inevit- 
ably lead to consequences which endanger 
our future welfare, 

« There is no virtue, which, if carried 
to an extreme. does not border on, or ac- 
tually become a vice, There is no blessing, 
which may not be made a curse. There is 
no enjoyment, however lawful, which by 
intemperance may not be rendered a source 
of pain. ‘Tins, there is no amusement, 


hewever inmocent.in tif, which, by be- 
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ing indulged to an excess, or turned to an 
improper use, may not incur the charge of 
sintulness, But shall we argue that there 
is no virtue, no blessing, no lawful enjoy- 
ment, no innocent amusement, because 
each of these is liable to perversion? It 
were an insult to suppose any body capa- 
ble of such absurdity. I confess, Edo not 
see, then, from whence arises the great 
inveteracy against the amusements I lave 
mentioned,” P, 35. 

** [have heard it reported, Sir, thata 
Clergyman attached.to Evangelic princi- 
ples, has been known to refuse a ticket for 
confirmation to a candidate, who was not 
willing to give a solemn promise that she 
never would be present at a ball or play. 
The report may be, and I should hope zs, 
unfounded ;—this you can, I believe, de- 
cide: if it be untrue, my mention of it 
cannot injure any one; but, if it be true, 
it speaks volumes upon th: subject now 
before me. Such an usurpation of spiritaal 
authority is hardly to be paralleled in the 
annals of the Romish Church. Is there 
one syllable in the rubric by whieh we are 
authorized to make any such requisition? 
Admitting,—which I am very far from do- 
ing,—that the renunciation, promised for 
us by our suretics, of * the pomps and va- 
nities of this wicked world,’ absolutely ins 
cludes an abjuration of @// plays and balls ; 
even then it is evident, that the business of 
the parochial minister is not to demand the 
fulfilment of the baptismal promise, but 
simply to take care that it is understood, 
as a qualification preparatory to the en- 
gagement coutracted at confirmation. Our 
Church does not allow that the ad libitum 
interpretation of the pastor, should €x- 
clnde a candidate from confirmation: if 
he explain to the best of his judgment the 
nature and obligation of the rite, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the confirmed, As 
this case is not hypothetical, not evep 
raked from the kennels of aspersion*, but 
one wiich rests on general and credible re- 
port, I may fairly raise upon it one obser- 
vation; namely, that the nature and ten- 
dency of Calvinistic and Non-conforming 
principles, are strongly illustrated by such 
an undue exercise of the ministerial office ; 
and that it is to be perceived, what would 
be the effect of such principles were they 
permitted to reign without control.” P. 39. 

“ I feel assured, that, as a Minister of 
the Gospel, I am not required, or even 
authorized by the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, to denounce as contrary to the Di- 





* “ See Christian Observer for March, 
p. 171.” 
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vine Law, and inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a true Christian, al! those amnse- 
ments which may be enjoyed with inno- 
cence; that is, without creating irreligious 
er immoral feelags. At the same time we 
are bound to point out the limits at which 
sinfniness begins ; and to warn our hearers 
against the peril of wandering beyond 
them. We ought too, in reason and in 
Jiberality, always to recollect, that the 
same act may be very allowable in one 
person, which would be very inexpedient, 
er even sinful, in another under different 
circumstances, To condemn sneli an act, 
therefore, indiscriminately, cannot I think 
be just or necessary. 

* JT would beg permission to observe, 
that it appears extremely hazardous to at- 
tach too mach importance to the rennn- 
ciation of that, which is not unquesticn- 
ably evil; or to consider it as certainly in- 
dieative of detont affections and spiritual- 
mitidedness: becanse such rennnciation 
costs but little effort, may be made from 
taste, from constitution, nay, from hypo- 
erisy, or from that pride of distinction and 
singularity of which the human heart is 
perhaps more susceptible than of any other 
passion, and which is indeed the ground- 
work of ambition, vanity, and many other 
sinful propensities, 

“ Tt isa small sacrifice to avoid public 
company and exhibitions, for a man whose 
taste principally leads him to intellectual 
employmerts ; even to ove who is destitute 
of that resource, the sacrifice is amply re- 
warded by the approbation of a party, by 
the distinction which he thus acquires, and 
in some instances, I fear, by the title 
which is thus obtained to consider his less 
rigid neighbours as ¢ publicans and sinners,’ 
as inferier to himself in the most impor- 
tant points, ‘This renunciation of all amuse- 
ment, this nonconformity, is then no eri- 
terion of the mward graces of the heart. 

* That it may proceed from the most 
sincere and meritorious motives ; that it 
may be considered by many pions indivi- 
duals as essential to that degree of reli- 
gious attainment to which they earnestly 
press forward, or believe themselves to 
have arrived, it is far, very far, trom my 
intention to deny. Atl that { do positively 
refuse to admit, is, that such renunciation 
or nonconforunty is any more than an equi- 
vocal testimeny of internal holiness ; or (to 
speak in terms which may be better under- 
stood at Coichester) of ‘ a regenerate 
state.’ [nv some cases it may be expedient, 
I grant, but not that it is necessary in ail, 
That the inculcation and betief of its ne- 
cessity are productive of nl effects, such 


as the broacu of social ties, and tue con- 
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tempt of filial obligation, the excitation of 
spiritual pride and unchavitable opinions, 
the misapplication of talents, and coutrac- 
tion of the mind, L had oceasion to show 
ia mv former letter, 

“ T need not, although it is in my power, 
add to the list of iil consequences arising 
from these principles; bat would conclude 
this part of my subject with an appeal to 
the experience of all classes of society, 
whether it 1s actually seen or net, in the 
common intercourse of life, that those 
whose feelings lead them to believe that 
they are the fevoured children of the Most 
High, that they only constitute the true 
Chureh of Christ,—whether sach persons 
really evince the superiority of their claims 
ny their superior moral qualifications. OF 
any other test than this, the superficial 
powers of man can form no jndgment: 
other test than this the Gospel does not 
establish, * By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ * If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,’--* fife that hath my com- 
mandments and Keepetii them, he it 1s that 
loveia me.’ 

* T would ask then, Are these persons 
who consider themselves thus separated, 
thus * come ont’ from the world, more 
honest in their dealings, more strict in the 
performance of relative duties, more dis- 
interested, more tree from ambition, pride, 
and avarice, move ehantable in thought, 
word, aud deed, more anxiously alive to 
the wants and sufferings, temporal as well 
as spiritual, of their fellow-creatures, more 
perfect in the control of their own tem- 
per, in the subjugation of their own heart ; 
are they in short more firoitful branches of 
the trac vine, than are hundreds of those 
whom they consider * worldiy’ and self- 
righteous? The pretensions of the latter 
are not indeed so splendid ; but their lives 
are devoted to the fulfilment of those obl- 
gations which they verily believe are im- 
posed upon them, as the sure nnequivocal 
proofs of that rea/ spiritnal-mindedness, 
that reverential and grateful sense of the 
divine attributes, which governs every ac- 
tion, and does not subsist in the imagina- 
tion, or evaporate in words,—of that love 
te God, which manifests itself in love to 
man, 

“ True, alas! it is, that partial morality 
may proceed trom unworthy motives; but 
that uniform morality wineh is * according 
to Godliness’ can spring from any other 
source than the constraining principles of 
gratitude to the Eternal Father, for lfe 
and preservation; of love to the Saviour 
for the blessings of Redemption ; and of 
the conviction that our bodies are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit ;—I do not, cannot 
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believe. Who shall presume to say that he 
wio in* an honest and good heart, hears 
the word, and brings forth fruit an bundred 
fuld,’ is not in the sight of God, upon an 
equality at least with that Evangelical Pro- 
fessor, who ravks him with Heathens and 
idolators, with the enemies of the Saviour, 
and the despisers of the Cross? Vet has this, 
and much more than Cris, been said.” P.46, 

All this is wetl said. Of the con- 
duct of open trausgressors of the 
Gospel, no difference of opinion 
whatever can be eutertained: but 
when it is industriously inculcated, 
that all amusements, however inno- 
cent in theiy nature er moderate in 
degree, are unlawful, we conceive 
that language is employed, as Incon- 
sistent with the sober dictates of 
reason and experience, as it is at 
variance with the plainest deduc- 
tions from Sacred Writ. The Chris- 
tian life coimprehends two great 
branches of duiy: the first towards 
God, the second towards our neigh- 
bour: and we should say that for a 
Christian when unoccupied in the 
obligations which either of these 
duties imposes, to pass his hours in 
innocent recreation, would not only 
be lawful, but wise. Of the degree, 
the mauner, and the quality of a re- 
laxationu, man's own con- 
science must be his casuist. ‘* To 
his own Master he standeth or fall- 
eth.” If he cannot participate ia 
the plessures to which he is in- 
vited without endangering his spi- 
ritual security, it will be his duty 
resoluiely to deny the solicitation, 
and to adopt that course of conduct, 
which wilt protect him from the 
temptations, to which he will be 
exposed. But * let not him which 
eateth not, judge him which eateth.” 
Let it be recollected, that some of 
the most memorable instances of 
humility and faith were met with by 
our Saviour in his progress through 
life under circumstances the most 
hopeless and discouraging for the 
attainment of such graces; and in 
the present age, we believe and 
know that some of the inest illustri- 
eus examples of Christian virtue 
snay be found in stations, to which 


every 
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the harsh severity of some would at- 
tribute nothing but worldly miuded- 
ness and infidelity. 

Mr. Burrow has entered at consi- 
derable length into the discussion of 
the subject of regeneration, as dis- 
tinct from the grace received at bap- 
tism. fis object in thia enquiry is 
not so much to ascertaim whether 
the doctrine of regeneration as it is 


maintained by the sectaries and 
* evangelical” members of our 


Charch be a scriptural or unserip- 
tural doctrine, as to submit for the 
consideration of his readers, the len- 
guage of the formularies of our 
Church end the seutiments of our 
Reformers; taking it for granted 
that no one would become, or could 
conscientiously continue a Minister 
of that Church, the doctrines of 
which he was not thoroughly con- 
vinced were grounded on the surx 
warranty of Holy Writ. 

And he apologizes in the follow- 
ing terms for adverting to a subject 
which has already beex so much dis- 
cussed. 


“ While they who differ in all else, are 
unanimous in assailing that one distinguish- 
ing doctrine which has been, is, and I 
earnestly pray, may ever be the palladium 
of our ecclesiastical citadel :—while this is 
so, I will fearlessly pronounce that every 
one may be permitted to cast his inite of 
argument into the common treasury ; af it 
he only in the humble hope that a single m- 
dividual may be exctted to consider, in its 
proper light, the very important, but much 
perverted tenct of Baptismal Recencration, 

“ Again, while the adversaries of this 
doctrine impugn it as unscripinral, and 
make use of the most popular means to ren- 
der their to every 
class of readers,—the defenders of ovr 
Church. conscious of the soundness of their 
cause, have uot always condescended te 
write for the instruction of that aumerous 
rank of persons who are ineapable of in- 
vestigating the documents of the Refor 
mation in their original language, or of 
tracing with logical precision the syllogis- 
tic course of an arguiventto its conclusion, 
Vor this reason I am enconraged to hope 
that an unassuming pamphlet, such as this, 
may contribute as much to the general 
diffusion of right ideas, as the learned and 
larger works from whence I :ayself have 
drawn thew.” 


reasoning accessible 
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Those readers who are desirous 
of meeting with a compressed view 
of the sentiments of our reformers 
upon this subject, may advantage- 
ously consult the extracts which Mr. 
Burrow has adduced. He has given 
a list of those works in their clhrono- 
logical order, which are acknow- 
ledged to constitute the basis, and 
to contain the substance of our na- 
tional faith: together with selec- 
tions from the productions of those 
persons by whom our formularies 
were composed, The sentiments of 
those individuals to whom the refor- 
mation in this country is indebted 
for its rise and progress, the Ger- 
man confessions of faith, from 
whence not only the principles but 
the very language of our articles was 
derived, the strong and unqualified 
opinions of the two illustrious re- 
formers, Luther and Melancthon, 
all these authorities which he cites, 
when combined together, form a 
body of evidence upon this subject, 
which in our opinion is perfectly 
conclusive. 

ln the latter part of his letter Mr. 
B. again adverts to the nature and 
tendency of the opinions which he 
combats. If any evidence were 
wanting upon this branch of the in- 
quiry, the collection of facts which 
Mr. Stoney has furnished at the end 
of a pamphlet entitled “ Remarks 
upon the Review which appeared in 
the Christian Observer, for March, 
1819, of the Rev E. J. Burrow’s tirst 
letter to the Rev. W. Marsh,” would 
supply the most abundant materials. 
We forbear, however, to enter into 
these humiliating details, and con- 
tent ourselves with some extracts 
relative to the very important ir- 
regularities in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, to which Mr. B. 
formerly called our attention. 


“ Let me first meet the objections which 
have been raised against my hypothesis. It 
is said that the Bishops of our Establish- 
ment give the sanction of their authority 
to the mode of administration without re- 
peating the prayer, by their method of Con- 
firming. This could not be denied if the 
Services were of equal rank, and the jm- 
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possibility of pursuing the prescribed form, 
similar in each. But such is not the case. 
The one is a sACRAMENT generally neces- 
sary to sulvation, the other a rite “ very 
convenient to be observed” but not essen- 
tial. In the former, the labour of ad- 
ministration may be always divided in pro- 
portion to the Humber of communicants ; 
in the latter, one bishop must perform the 
whole, and could not, in most cases, bear 
the fatigue of repeating the same prayer 
many hundreds of times. 

“ But it is said that the strength of the 
minister and the stated hours of service 
would uot allow of the due administration 
of the Sacrament. This might be plausibly 
urged, were it not the custom at St. Pe- 
ter's for the minister to employ both voice 
and time, after all have communicated, in 
singing with the congregation some verses 
ofahymn, As the Rubric does not re- 
quire this additional exertion and prolon- 
gation of the service, it can hardly be es- 
teemed absolutely necessary to diminish 
the former, and contract the latier, at the 
expense of a most important and impres- 
sive application of the Sacramental benefit 
to each individual Christian, 

“T have now to urge in defence of my 
former suppositions,—that no such prac- 
tice is to be met with, as far as my infor- 
mation extends, in any place of worship, 
however large the communion, even con- 
Sisting, as at St. George’s and St. James’s 
in London, of 2C0 or 500 persons at one 
time; except in those churches or chapels 
in which, referring to the Evangelical 
Pocket Book for 1819, I find that the Gos- 
PEL 1s reputed to be preached. 

“ Tmay add, moreover, what may not 
have occurred to every “ Observer,” that 
the mode of admiuistration, of which [ 
speak, that of not repeating the prayer on 
delivering the bread or cup to each sepa- 
rate person, is precisely that of all Calvin. 
istic Churches, and, I believe, ofall Calvin- 
istic congregations. According to the 
Scotch ‘ Directory for the pablick worship 
of God agreed upon by the assembly of di- 
vines at Westminster, tle minister ‘ is to 
break the bread and give it to the com- 
municants, saying, Take ye, eat ye, this is 
the body of Christ which is broken for you: 
do this iu remembrance of him,’ So, of 
the cup. 

“ There is one more authority which, I 
doubt not, will entirely absolve me from 
the charge of having formed a hasty and 
inconsiderate judgment upon this matter, 
In * An account of ail the proceedings of 
the commissioners of both persuasions ap- 
pointed by his sacred majesty according to 
letter patent for the review of the bovk of 
Common Prayer, &c,’ which took place 
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in 1662, at what is called, the Savoy con- 
ference, we obtain some cttrious informa- 
tion with regard to the objections of the 
Nonconformist divines. OF this class of 
divines, “ Richard Baxter Clerke” was a 
conspicuous member. 

Well, Sir, to the Rubric now before us 
the following exception stands on record : 
“ We desire that at the distribution of the 
bread and wine to the communicants, we 
may use the words of our Saviour as near 
as nyay be; and that the minister be not re- 
quired to deliver the bread and wine into 
every particular communicaat’s hand, and te 
repeat the words to each one in the singular 
eumber ; but it may suffice to speak them 
to divers jointly, aecording to our Sa- 
vioor’s example.” The answer to this ex- 
ception, and the reply of the Nonconform- 
ists, are not less decisive of the opinion of 
our Charch, than of the tenets which for- 
bad contormity.” 


The Appendix contaias a biogra- 
phical memoir of the late Rev. W. 
Fancourt, extracted from the Chris- 
tian Guardian, for January, 1819, 
on which some very appropriate 
comments are inserted in the letter. 
{t appears that the gentleman in 
question pursued a blameless course, 
exercised active charity on Chris- 
tian motives and in a Christian mode, 
that his favourite topic and _per- 
severing eifort, for at least thirty 
years atter he was in holy orders, 
was “to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with his God ;” 
and that at the end of this period he 
was converted. The whole case may 
be adduced as strong corroborative 
evidence in support of the charges 
commonly brought against the Fyan- 
gelical party. In an age which most 
imperiously demands the union of 
all zealous Christians, that party 
absolutely disqualifies a large pro- 
portion of the number, declaring 
them to be still in the very bond of 
iniquity, aud, of course, most unfit 
to be employed in defending a cita- 
del of which they are rather to be 
considered the assailants. The pro- 
priety of these sentiments must in- 
evitably be brought under the con- 
sideration of Mr. Burrow’s readers ; 
and as a full and fair inquiry is all 
that the Church demands, she has 
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good reason to be grateful to so 
zealous and able a defender, 


Ts 


Remarks on Scepticism, especially ts 
tt is connected with the Subjects of 
Organization and Life. Being 
an Answer to the Views of M. 
Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawrence, upon those Points. 
By the Rev. Thomas Renuell, 
A.M. Vicar of Kensington, and 
Christian Advocate in the Univer- 
sity of Combridge. Third Edition. 
Rivingtons, i819. 

CiRCUMSTANCES have occurred 

since the publication of this work, 

which induce us to curteil the re- 
marks with which we had intended 
to introduce it to our readers. The 
suppression of Mr. Lawrence's Lee- 
tures on Physiology, &c. renders it 
unnecessary to dwell upon the ad- 
vantages which religion reaps from 
an able and temperate investigation 
of the opinious which are opposed to 
her; and proves, at the same time, 
that among the respectable classes 
of society, there is no general dispo- 
sition to become the patrons of in- 
fidelity. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the example which those 
classes have given, has not yet pro- 
duced its due effect upon the lower 
orders; more particularly because 
it is to them that the open efforts of 
scepticism are principally directed. 

Perverted science and artful insinu- 

ation, and, above all, a destructive 

but specious indifference, have cast 
grievous stumbling blocks in every 

Christian path; but the impudence, 

the vulgarity, and the talsehood 

which are visible in every page of 
the modern Tom Puines, demon- 
strate that it is their aim to pervert 
the lower orders. Else whence the 
absurd and hypocritical pretence of 
opposing Christianity because it has 

a bad effect upon our morals? Or 

the no less absurd, though much less 

hypocritical practice of recommend 

ing ‘Le abolition of our religion m 

the me bieath with the abolition 
3 
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of our government? The morals 
which are to result from destroying 
all belief in revelation ; and the ci- 
vil refurm which is to commence at 
the bottom of the body politic, are 
not allies of whom irreligion would 
be much inclined to buast, if sle in- 
tended to carry on the contest in the 
fielis of reason. With all the in- 
eonsistency which may be observed 
between Christian professious and 
practice, it still must disgust every 
well regulated mind to be told that 
Christianity and virtue are contra- 
dictory terms; and the effects of a 
eombination between atheism and 
democracy have been felt too se- 
verely to be forgotten. But although 
these considerations assure us that 
the open enemies of our faith cannot 
reckon upon the friendship of the 
nore respectable portion of the 
eommunity, it does not follow that 
their machinations can be over- 
looked with safety. Their strength 
may be despicable in that quarter 
which we assault; but they can 
not be expected to give way to the 
force of argument, since they en- 
trench themselves behind the evil 
passions and appetites of men upon 
whom argument is generally thrown 
awey. [tis on this account that no 
bumeciate check can be given tu the 
blasphemies of the day by the most 
accurate, oreven the most popular 
defences of Christianity. Those 
who are seeking for proofs will find 
abundance of them upon record: 
but those to whom the truth is an 
object of secondary moment, with 
whom a little mischief or a little 
money are sufficient inducements to 
deny, and to write down revelation 
must be met in their own way, if we 
would put an end to their career. 
They are very fond of insinuating, 
er, if needs be, of asserting that the 
bigher orders are generally though 
not openly hostile to religion; and 
fu proof of this opinion, they vaunt- 
ingly appeal to every sceptical book 
that they can find. If the book be an- 
tient, it is of course venerable and 
standard ; and, if it be modern, it is 











still more to the purpose, for it 
proves the increasing liberality of 
the times. But if this increasing 
liberality can be made rather doubt- 
ful, if general attentinn can be 
roused by exhibiting the principles 
of scepticism, and indignation mix- 
ed with pity should be the result of 
their exposure, a work of great im- 
portance will be already well com- 
menced ; and we may hope without 
presumption that its progress will 
exhibit the proverbial advantages of 
a good beginning. 

Mr. Rennell’s ‘* Remarks” are well 
adapted to this purpose; they are 
compressed ‘into a small compass 
and may easily be read; they are 
not offered merely to the metaphy- 
sician and the physiologist, but they 
contain a popular view of the sub- 
ject on which they treat ; and the 
scientific principles which are un- 
folded and maintained, are easily 
understood by those to whom such 
subjects are new, and must be con- 
sidered interesting and ingenious by 
others to whom they are familiar. 

The first chapter takes a survey 
of the character of Modern Scep- 
ticism; shews that it is often con- 
cealed under a plausible exterior, 
that a generalizing spirit is among 
its peculiar marks, and that it is 4 
genuine descendant of the French 
school, The second chapter com- 
mences with stating, that 


* In all diseases, whether of the body or 
of the mind, it is necessary for those who 
would apply an adequate and an efficacious 
remedy, to cary their‘observations below 
the surface of the evil, and to consider 
well the natnie and tendency of those ha- 
bits which both prodnce and confirm the 
disorder, Until a search hus been made 
into the ulterior causes of the complaint, 
ail the attention and care which can be 
paid to its external appearance will end in 
disappointment, and will often rather ay- 
gravate than diminish the malady. Scep- 
titiam is one of those diseases which is 
decply seated in the very constitution of 
the mind; and its hostility is directed ra- 
ther against religion as a whole, than 
against any particular part er modification 
of it. Did it content itself with rejecting 
the Gospel alone, it might fairly be sup- 
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posed to entertain some particular objec- 
tions either to tue evideuces or to the doc- 
trines, which might be rationaily discussed 
aud speedily determined, But the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel is only a part of the 
disorder; the uaifurm tendency of Scep- 
ticism, is to undermine the foundations 
upon which any reasonable belief ina su- 
perintending Providence or an immortal 
soul can securely vest. Few men, indeed, 
are enemies to Revealed Religion, who are 
not eqita!ly hostile to that which is termed 
Natural ; for however they may difier ia 
their extent, the origin of both religious is 
the same, and the very same reasons which 
Jead a man upwards to Deism, would, if 
properly pursued, conduct him to the surer 
eminence of the Gospel. For notwith- 
standing we may sometimes persuate our. 
selves to the contrary, Deoiwsm is but a 
creature of the imagination, and however 
auxiously it is at first parsned, it is soon 
intercepted by some other object; or, like 
a shadow, at the very first turn we take, it 
vanishes from our view, Even the very au- 
thors, who in one part of their writings 
have raised the fabric of Deism in ail its 
ideal beauty, in another have demolished 
the air-buiit edifice, and confessed them- 
selves the disciples of the lowest Scep- 
ticism. When then we hear objections 
started against the Cliristian dispensation, 
we may be generally assured, that these 
are only the superficial symptoms of the 
disease, but that the real seat of the dis- 
order is below —It is not to the Gospel, 
but to the Author of the Gospel, that the 
hostility of Scepticism is ultimately to be 
referred.” P. 15. 


The causes to which Scepticism 
is here referred are divided by Mr. 
Rennell into moral and intellectual ; 
the former comprehending the in- 
dulgence of licentious habits and 
pride; the latter ignorance, and the 
imperfection of all human know- 
ledge. We shall give a short ex- 
tract under each of these heads, and 
then proceed to consider that por- 
tion of the work which refers more 
immediately to the subjects of orga- 
nization and life. 


“ Althongh it has often been attempted, 
and sometimes with too mnch success, to 
reconcile the practice of licentiousness 
with the hopes of the Gospel ; yet in a ra. 
tional and an honest mind, the union of 
these two opposite principles never can be 
permanently efected, In the Christian 
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dispensation indeed, faith and morals are 
so anxiously united, and the sanctions of 
future rewards and punisiments are so in- 
terwoven with the whole svstem, that no 
ordinary sophistry can dissolve the connec- 
tion. In the season of life when tempta- 
tions most abound, the difficulty and the 
danger begins. ‘To the man, whe, in his 
early years, is now abandoning himself 
more and more to the. gratification of his 
passions and to the neglect of his duty, 
two lines of conduct present themselves : 
on the one side, hypocrisy would tempt 
him to throw the veil of sanctity ovef his 
vices; on the other, intidelity would teach 
hun to question the principles npon which 
those vices staud condemned, A young 
mind is generally an Lonest nind, The 
suggestions of the first are rejected with 
the scorn which they deserve; while the 
last is gradna'ly admitted as an inmate and 
a casuist to the soul. ‘Though the yoke of 
Christianity is * easy and its burthen is 
light,’ a yoke and a bpithen it is still; to 
him especiaily who has already placed him 
self uuder the dominion of anotier and an 
opposite master. To worship that God 
against whose commands he lives in daily 
rebellion, is a fraud upon himself, and an 
insult upon the Almighty, To read and 
study a Gospel, every page of which while 
it inenlcates puriiy under the liveliest 
hopes, condemns iniquity under the sever- 
est penalties, is indeed aw irritating, an 
impossible task, Prayer then is forgotten, 
and the Scriptures are abandoned ; and the 
two great avenues of religion being thus 
closed on the mind, it gradually loses siglit 
of all those hopes and fears which had for- 
merly an influeuce upon its determination,” 
P. 19. 

‘* That men question the doctrines of 
Christianity, becanse they dislike the prac» 
tice, will appear in a still stronger point of 
view, if we consider the tendency of that 
scepticism to which they betake them- 
selves. Were they to resort to a system 
apparently more pure than the Gospel pre- 
sents, they might shelter themselves at 
least onder an unpartial rejection. But it 
is not so much to any particular dispensa- 
tion, as to the general notions of a moral 
governor, and of future rewards and pn- 
nishments, that they entertain so rooted an 
antipathy, To future rewards, indeed, 
taken by themselves, they seldom raise an 
objection, their great aim is to diminish 
the terror of those future pavishmente, 
which are so closely connected with them, 
Scepticism is most indulgent to the pas« 
sions ; and this indulgence is the nniform 
end and determination of all its objections, 
and allits prineiples. Whether it be li« 
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derty, or whether it be necessity, which it 
would inculcate, all responsibility for ac- 
tion is to be abolished. Men will reason 
themselves out of the belief of a superin- 
tending Providence—and why? They 
choose not a Being to be about their path, 
and about their bed, and to spy ont ali 
their ways. They will resolve God into 
fate, the world into God—tht his Al- 
mighty nature may be disarmed of its re- 
tributive justice. They will make the soul 
a component part of this frail and cor- 
ruptible frame—that it may perish with the 
organ and instrument of its Insts.” P. 21. 

“ But if there be a pride in human vir- 
tue, there is a pride also in human vice. 
The dignity of human nuoture is violated 
by sensual indulgence ; where pride, then, 
is a ruling passion in the mind, some in- 
demnity is required against the degradation 
which it has undergone. It is upon this 
principle of indemnification, that imsolence 
and sensuality so ofieu accompany and 
support each other, But strongly as this 
priuiciple operates in our intercourse with 
men, it acts with still stronger force wheu 
applied to God. Disobedience is to be 
justified by rebellion, and the spirit which 
was too weak to oppose the act of vice, 
thinks to vindicate its strength by resist- 
ing its consequences. It is an easy task, 
indeed, to boast a victory in anticipation 
over a distant enemy; yet such is the 
triamph which the pride of sensuality pro- 
claims over the mercy and the justice of 
God. 

‘© There are others, again, whose pride 
assumes a different form, and carries them 
ouwards to the same end, through a chan- 
nei tutaily distinct. There isin our nature 
a spirit of emulation, which points oar 

‘view to riches and honour, to rank and 
power, and to all those things which give 
us a superiority abeve those around us, 
gud station us on an eminence as the ob- 

jects of their admiration and applause. 

And, certainly, of ali tie eminences to 
which our ambition could aspire, that of 
Scepticism is, in rts ascent, the most con- 
temptibly easy. It is but to insinuate a 
tew trite and guarded objections, it is but 
to scatter a few stale and stolen sarcasins, 
4nd the Sceptic is at the very height of his 
hopes, and has reached the very summit 
of his ambition. He considers himself se- 
parated from the herd of mankind, and 

“emancipated from all vulgar prejudices; if 
a teacher, he is the idol of lis little school ; 
if a hearer, he is one of the enlightened 
few ; and finally, though Sceptical on the 
attributes of God, he is fully confident in 
the anperiority of his own.” P. 25. 

“« Jt may perhaps be alleged, that the 
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groundwork of Belief and Scepticism are 
the same; and that while we object to ig- 
norance as tie cause of the one, we accept 
it as the foundation of the other, If reli- 
gion were a matter of speculaticn only, the 
objection would be valid; but in Curis- 
tianity there is something beyond dry and 
barren tivory. [tis from the ignorance of 
this ulteriur purpose, that Scepticism takes 
such root m tie mind. Would men ac- 
quaimt themselves, as the poorest and 
meanest in this happy country may do, 
with the spirzt of the Gospel; would they 
admit its hopes, its fears, and its consola- 
tions within their breasts, would they in- 
corporate it with their understandings and 
hearts, they would then see how paltry is 
the sophistry of all Scepticism and Iufide- 
lity, when compared with the soundness, 
simplicity, and worth of the Christian 
faith. 

** But do we not here take for granted 
the point in question, and recommend, 
not that we should believe the Gospel be- 
cause it is true, but that we should consi- 
der it as true because we believe it? By 
no means. ‘The course here recommended 
is one, in which experience is to be the 
criterion. Let us take Christianity, not as 
a speculative system, but as a medicine to 
the soul. Let us consider it as a medicine, 
of which we know not the composition, 
If we find, notwithstanding our zealous 
and repeated application of the remedy, 
that the disease remains the same, we may 
reasonably doubt whether the remedy is 
such as it has been represented. If, on the 
contrary, we find that its effects are far 
beyond our expectation, we may fairly 
and practically infer, that the authority 
which recommended it to our acceptauce 
is good. Indeed after all our deep and 
laborions enquiries into the ev.dences and 
the grounds of our belief; if we have vot 
applied this belief, according to its inten 
tion, a3 a medicine and a comfort to cur 
souls; we are still ignorant of a very im. 
portant part of its nature; namely, of its 
effect: and if, without such investigation, 
we do so apply it as to make experiment 
of its effect. we have a rational ground 
either for its rejection or for its continue 
ance. Tijl that application has been made, 
our ignorance stands conéessed: and yt 
upon this ignorance Scepticism especially 
relies. Moral causes indeed may intervene 
to spread a cloud of practical infidelity 
over a soul which has felt the strong ef- 
fects of Christian faith; but never was 
there yet an instance, where after sucha 
trial, Christianity was ever rejected upon 
grounds purely intellectual.” P, 35. 

“ Would men be tempted to consider 
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of what knowledge they are really capa- 
ble, and to what uses that knowledge may 
be applied; would they bat compare the 
proportion of power which they possess, 
to the field alowed for its exercise, so far 
fiom resting their Scepticism on the imper- 
fection of their intellectual power, that 
tiuey would see the wisdom of the Almighty 
in contracting its span, They would trace 
the immediate agency of the Divinity m 
all his works, they would see the means 
uniformly proportioned to the end, and 
the instrament adapted to the hand which 
is to use it. Enough light is afforded us 
for every purpose which our situation on 
earth could require; we lrave knowledge 
enough, not indeed to satisfy the intem- 
perance of curiosity, nor to convert faith 
into certainty, but we have enongh to 
gitide our fect in the paths of our duty 
here, and to discover to us the road which 
eads to happiness ereafter. Here then 
let us rest: in religion as well as in nature, 
difficuities and obsenrities must daily and 
hourly occur, froin the necessary imperfec- 
tion of all human knowledge ; in these, it 
is the province of trae wisdom patienily 
to acqmesce.” P. 41. 


Having presented the reader with 
the foregoing specimens of the mat- 
ter which is contained in the first 
part of Mr. Rennell’s volume, we 
proceed to the consideration of that 
valuable part which relates to or- 
ganization and life. It is hardly 
possible to deny the importance of 
the subject. Although it has been 
represeuted most improperly as a 
pitre anatomical question, it does in 
truth affect the principles both of 
revealed and of natural religion. If 
the soul be material, the former 
must be false; and the latter, which 
jn its best state is a very insufficient 
guide, will cease to possess even the 
shadow of authority, if it be proved 
that man consists of nothing but the 
body that perishes. The existence 
and attributes of God, and his crea- 
tion of men as responsible beings, 
are the principal truths which na- 
tural religion professes to teach. 
Admit Mr. Lawrence's position, that 
“ medullary matter thinks,” and nei- 
ther of these truths can be estab- 
lished. Arhong the works of the 
Deity from which his existence is 
eommonly deduced, we are acquaint- 
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ed with nothing more extraordinary 
than our owa understandings. We 
perceive almost intuitively that there 
are no properties in matter upon 
which thoaght can depend ; and we 
therefore refer it to an invisible 
source, and are satisfied that ail 
things must proceed from the same 
quarter. But if these common opi. 
nions be founded in error, and mat+ 
ter of a peculiar texture and arrange. 
ment, can think, why may not mat 
ter of another texture and arranges 
ment create? If the phenomena of 
human life be simply the result of 
organization, why may not the same 
engme have constructed the world ? 
If the brain under peculiar cir- 
cumstances produces perception, 
judgment, reasoning, and fancy, 
why may not the brain itself, and 
every thing that the universe con- 
tains have been produced by a for. 
tuitous concourse of atoms? But 
even if this view of the subject could 
not be maintained, if the existence 
of the Deity should survive the 
shock which the system under con- 
sideration is calculated to produce, 
the responsibility of man at the least 
will be destroyed His immortality 
is most improbable, if his soul be 
material ; and what future dispensa- 
tion, either of reward or of punish- 
ment, can be prepared for a creature 
who is the mere puppet of his con- 
formation, and must be virtuous or 
vicious according to the shape and 
texture of his brain? Let it not then 
be said, that Mr. Rennell has excited 
a useless controversy; or that the 
points upon which he dwells are 
vierely of speculative importance. 
On the contrary, they are practical 
in the highest possible degree, and 
are indissolubly connected with the 
fundamental articles of our faith. 
The common sense of wankind, 
and the plainest dictates of revela- 
tion concur in upholding the imma- 
teriality of the soul; science, falsely 
so called, has endeavoured to dis- 
prove it, and Mr. R. is entitled to 
every Christian’s thanks for showing 
how cowpletely the attempt hag 
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feiled. For it must be remembered, 
that the onus prolandi lies on Mr. 
Lawrence, and on those who think 
with him. They are to shew that 
the common Opinions are erroneous ; 
anid are to prove that the uncerstand- 
ing is simply the effect of organiza- 
tion, If this cannot be accomplish- 
ed, they simply ieave us where we 
were; we stil are bound to ac- 
guiesce in the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, aud are not called upon to re- 
nounce the plainest dictates of our 
woderstanding. The proofs of an 
immaterial soul are obvious to every 
mind, and hence in all ages the mae 
j rity believe in it without hesitation. 
Nothing is more difficult than to 
clear the system of apparent ebjec- 
tions and inconsistencies, and hence 
cavillers from early -times have 
thoucht themselves bound to con- 
trovert it. But if it can be shewn 
tliat their system has its ditlculties 
also, and that the arguments by 
which it is supported are altogether 
incouclusive, jew persons will feel 
inclined to reject their present faith, 
on acccunt of cbstacles which will 
be equally formidable whatever tenets 
luey embrace. 

In the chapter which may be con- 
sidered as introductory to the subse- 
quent discussion, Mr. Rennell ad- 
verts to the supposed prevalence of 
Scepticism among men of science, 
especially among those of the medi- 
¢ai profession; and shews that the 
representation is by no means a just 
oue, except as it refers to the French 
school of natural philosophy, aad to 
its disciples, The present senti- 
wents of this school are exlubited in 
Ri. Bichat's Aecherches sur la Vie et 
la Mort, and are thence translated 
tor the benefit of the English reader 
into the Encyclopedia of Dr. Rees, 
and into a work entitled “ Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Life,” by Sir 
T.C. Morgan. ‘The nature and the 
tendency of these principles will ap- 
pear from the foiluwing passage. 


“ The great end of M. Bichat is, as has 
been before observed, to involve the body 
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and the soul, the material and the thinking 
p inciple, in one common destruction, It 
is with this view that his eclebrated de fini- 
tion of life was tramed, * Lile,’ says he, 
* is the aasemblage of those functions which 
resist death.” La vie est. ensemble dea 
Sunctions qui résistent a la mort. Now if 
we prone this definition of its wordy exeres- 
ccences, we shall tind that it is in reality no 
definition at all. It neither describes the 
known properties of life, nor distinguishes 
them from those ef any other subject. In 
the first place, the idca of death which it 
presents to the mind, is absolutely false. 
In the common language of the world, we 
may speak of a resistance to death, but in 
the stricter language of physiological defi- 
nition the notion is wholly inadmissible, 
Death is nothing nore than the absence or 
the cessation of life. M, Bichat himself, 
in that part of bis work which treats upon 
the subject of death, has uniformly repre- 
sented it as such, * Resistance of death,* 
means nothing therefore but ‘ the preserva. 
tion of liie.’ Life then is the assemblage 
of those functions which preserve itself, 
This definition theretore of M. Bichat, is 
nothing more than a complicated mode of 
expressing the indisputable truth, that the 
whole is the assemblage of its parts; or in 
other words, that ‘ life is life’ ” P. 60, 


Such we are told are “ the absurdie 
ties to which men of the highest pro- 
fessional eminence are reduced, when 
they would annihilate that first, that 
noblest gilt of God to man, the im- 
niortal soul.” Let us now next see 
whether our eminent English physi- 
ologist, Mr. Lawrence, bas chosen a 
more tenible position for the de- 
fence of Scepticism. 


‘* The following is the view of the sub- 
ject which Mr. Lawrence has taken. 

*** Organization means the pecnliar com- 
position which distinguishes living bodies ; 
in this point of view they are contrasted 
with inorganic, inert, or dead bodies. — 
Vital properties, such as sensibility, irrita- 
bility, are the means by which organiza. 
tiou is capable of executing its powers; 
the vital properties of living bodies cor- 
respond to the plissical properties of in- 
organic bodes; such as cohesion, elasti- 
city, &c. Functions are the purposes 
which any organ or system of organs exe- 
cutes in the animal frame, there is of course 
nothmg corresponding to them in, organie 
matter. Life is the asseni!sage of all the 
functions, and the general result of their ex- 
ercise, Thus organization, vita! properties 
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functions, and life, are expressions related 
to each other, in which organization is the 
jastrument, vital properties the acting 
power, function the mode of action, and 
life the result.’ 

** So then we have an instrument, an 
acting power, a mode of action, and 
a result. All this is very iutelligible. 
Orgavization then is the instrument 
which produces life as its result. But in 
the first sentence Mr. Lawrence informs 
us, that organization ‘ is the peculiar com- 
position which distinguishes living bodies, 
as contrasted with inorganic or dead 
bodies,’ Here then it appears, that life so 
far from being the * result,’ is in fact * a 
sompouent * part’ of the said instrument, 
and that so far from life being the conse- 
gueace or result of orgavization, that no 
organization can exist without it. Se ac- 
cording to Mr, Lawrence, ‘ life is the result 
of the peculiar composition which dis- 
tingnislies living bodies,’ or in other words, 
we first take for granted the existence of 
life, and then we prove it to result from 
its own existence, This is a sort of logic 
which cannot surely be allowed. ¢ Life,’ 
again says Mr. Lawrence, ‘ is the assem 
blage of all the functions, and ‘ general 
result of their exercise.’ Just now he 
made the result co-existing with the instru- 
ment of its production, aud now he makes 
it the same with the mode of action, or in 
other words, with the mode of producing 
it. 
“Let ns take Mr. Lawrence upon his 
ewn ground, a scalpel is the instrument, a 
hand the acting power, cutting the mode 
of action, and a wouad the result, What 
would Mr. Lawrence say to the man who 
should assert, that the wouud was co-exis- 
tent with the scalpel, or again that the act 
ef cutting was a wound ? 

“After ali this, in the very next page 
Mr. Lawrence informs us, that the rital 
properties or forces animate living matter, 
so lung as it continues alive. Or in other 
words, ‘that they animate (or give life) to 
matter which has life, so long as it eon- 
tinnes to have hfe, 

** First then we were told that organiza- 
tion was the instrument, and life the re- 
sult ; we were then told, the organization 
aud life were co-existent ; agd now we are 
told, 

“« € The result of all these enquiries I 
have no hesitation in affirming to be, that 
no connection has been established in any 
one case between the organic texture and 
its vital power.’ P. 143. 


* Now all this perplexity and contradie- 
tion does net arise from the nature of the 
scbject, 


If we would be content to aban- 
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don bypothesis, and to observe the phano- 
mena which are hourly presented to oar 
view, the way would be plain before us. 
To observe certain operations, and to 
trace them upwards to their secondary 
cause, is a rational and a satisfactory task. 
Bat when we would account for the mode 
of operation, and untold the nature of the 
cause itself, we go beyond the reach of our 
faculties, and a!l is mystery and confu-10n, 
From certain experiments, we are enabied 
to infer the existeuce of gravity, and te 
calculate its laws; but how it operates, 
and in wiiat manner it exists, we must be 
satisfied to remain in ignorance,” WB. 65, 


Having given this brief view of the 
opinions to which Mr, Rennell is 
opposed, let us in the next place 
enquire into those which he estab- 
lishes. Ag all living creatures, from 
the highest to the lowest, the plant, 
the animal, and the man alike 
exhibit the phenomena of active 
existence, though these phenomena 
encrease upon our notice as we as- 
cend in the scale of the creation, 
the definition given of life is “ in- 
herent activity.” Of this common 
principle every living body partakes, 
but the degrees of puriicipation vary. 
“In the vegetable world it is exer- 
cised in little more than in the cir- 
culation of fluids, in the approprias 
tion of nutriment, and in the repro- 
duction of its kind.” In animals it 
advances to the power of locomotion, 
produced by the union of volition to 
their inherent activity, “ The un. 
derstanding is the principle which 
distinguishes and adorns the hfe of 
man, aud sxperadded to the powers 
which exist in the life of plants and 
auimals, raises him to a species: of 
existence higher in rank, wider ia 
extent.” 


“ Thus, then, it appears, that in the 
inherent activity, or life, of the vegetable, 
the aniwa!, and the human creation, there 
are three degrees distinct in themselves. 
In the vegetable, we observe the faculty of 
involuntary motion; in the animal, we see 
this involuntary motion combined with a 
power of volition; in man, we recognise 
both these facuities crowned with the pre- 
dominant prineis'e of the anderstanding, 
The first of these [ would call, the life of 
wegetution—ihe second, the hfe of voli- 
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tion—-and the third, the life of the under- 
standing.” 2. 78. 


From the excellent observations 
which couclude with the foregoing 
extract, Mr. Rennell proceeds to 
consider the origin of that lite which 
exhibits such surprising and various 
phenomena. Does it result from 
orgauization? Mr. R. observes, that 


* As organization is a very high sound- 
ing word, it is therefore supposed by those 
who trust to their ears mere than to their 
anderstandings, to be productive of very 
marvellous effects. It has been represent- 
ed as the ‘ distinguishing character of living 
bodies, the execator of purposes, the cause 
of life, and the cause of thought.’ Orga- 
nization is no living principle, it is no ac- 
tive cause. An organ is an instrument. 
Organization therefore is nothing more, 
than a system of parts so constructed and 
urranged, as to co-operate to one common 
purpose. This orderly disposition of parts 
exists generally, thongh a particular part 
may be disturbed, after its subject has 

_ ceased to live, The ear is the organ of 
hearing, and its correspondence with the 
brain exists as much in the dead, as in the 
living body. Most of our knowledge in- 
deed of this very organization, or arrange- 
ment. of parts, and how they co-operate 
and mutually support each other, has been 
derived from our observations upon the 
dead subject. Organization then being 
nothing more than the arrangement of in- 
struments, there must be something be- 
yond to bring these instruments into ac- 
tion.” P.O. 


And it follows, that “ though life 
may depend upon a certain perfec- 
tion of organization for its continu- 
ance, it is nevertheless as totally dis- 
linct in its nature, as the sound of 
@ trumpet is from the instrument 
that produced it.” The dependance 
of life however for its continuance 
upon organization, is not the same 
in the different classes of the living 
creation. ‘* Whether the body be 
that of a plant, of an animal or of 
man, when a disturbance or demolit- 
tion takes place in certain parts of 
its structure, we know that the loss 
of its active existence will follow.” 
“. But what reason have we to sup- 
pose that the activity of the under- 
standing will be destroyed at the 
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same moment.” The only reason 
that can be urged is that thought re- 
sults from organization; and before 
this extraordinary and most impor- 
tant hypothesis is admitted, a little 
attention should be paid to the argu- 
ments by which it is disproved. The 
utter incompatibility of thought with 
the properties of matter is a strong 
hold, from which seepticism never 
can expel us. She can shew the in- 
timate connection between body and 
soul; and the fact will be readily 
admitted. But we can also adduce 
instances in which the counection, if 
not destroyed, is weakened to a de- 
gree which puts identity out of the 
question: although the mental and 
corporeal faculties generally de- 
cayed together, one imstance of a 
contrary kind would be sufficient 
for our argument; to afford proof 
of identity the connection must be 
universal; if a single example of 
separation can be produced, the 
proof must fail. Mr. Rennell de- 
sires us to consider the case of a 
healthy man in a sound sleep. 


“ He lies without sense or feeling, yet no 
part of his frame is diseased, nor is a single 
power of his life of vegetation suspended. 
All within his body is as active as ever, 
Tie blood circulates as regularly, and al- 
most as rapidly, in the slecping as in the 
waking subject. Digestion, secretion, nu- 
trition, and all the functions of the life of 
vegetation proceed, and yet the under- 
Standing isabsent. Steep, therefore, is an 
affection of the mind, rather than of the 
body, and the refreshment which the latter 
receives from it, is from the suspension of 
its active aud agitating principle. Now if 
thought was identified with the brain, when 
the former was suspended, the latter would 
undergo a proportionate chauge. Memory, 
imagination, perception, and all the stu- 
pendous powers of the buman intellect are 
absent, and yet the brain is precisely the 
same, the same in every particle of matter, 
the samein every animal function, Of nota 
single organ is the action suspended, When, 
again, the man awakens, and his senses re- 
turn, no change is produced by the reeo- 
very, the braiy, the organs of sense, and ail 
the material parts of his frame remain pre 
cisely in the same condition,” P 92, 


To us, indeed, it seems certain, 
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that sleep must be regarded as a 
suspension, more or less complete, 
of the union between soul and body. 
We may easily imagine that the lat. 
ter cannot persevere in the discharge 
of its duties to the former, without 
occasional periods of repose. We 
are often irresistibly overpowered by 
the drowsiness of our body, when 
the mind would willingly continue 
attentive and awake. We desire to 
persevere in some interesting occu. 
pation—in listening, or in writing, 
or eyen in talking and reading aloud ; 
yet the «lesire is counteracted by an 
uncontroulable want, the pen stands 
still, the lips falter, sounds strike 
unheeded on the ear; and though 
the corporeal functions continue to 
be discharged, the intellectual of 
every class are atanend. This may 
not absolutely prove that the think- 
ing principle is of a distinct and sepa- 
rate nature, yet it at least affords a 
very strong presumption of the fact, 
The well-known propensity to sleep 
which is felt by criminals on the eve 
of their execution, is an instance 
more directly in point. The agita- 
tion of the mind produces the fa- 
tigue of the body, and thus shews 
the intimate connection between 
them; but there is little desire for 
repose in the mind of a criminal; he 
is tremblingly awake to the horrors 
of his situation, and would ponder 
on it without ceasing, if his faculties 
were undei Yet an 
influence at once powerful and salu- 


! . y 
his command. 


tary, is exercised over him by the 
body in this awful moment, and 
those reflections which might over 
agitate and injure him who made 
them, but on which the thinking 
principle notwithstanding is most 
anxious to dwell,are cut short against 
its will by the natural agency of 
sleep. This struggle would hardly 
take place in a simple and uncom- 
pounded being. The diversity of 
desire points to a diversity of prin- 
ciple. Dreaming may at first sight 
appear inconsistent with this theory, 
since in that state the body is fre- 
quently affected by the mind, In 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 7, 
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reality, however, this circumstance 
corroborates our position, for that 
sleep is least refreshing, least whole- 
some, and least natural, in which 
the body and the mind exert the 
most influence on each other; and 
in ordinary dreams, when the mind 
is moderately active, it exerts those 
faculties alone which do not require 
the assistance of the senses, and it 
exerts them ina very different mode 
and degree from that which it ob- 
serves when we are awake. Since, 
therefore, sleep is often forced upon 
a man against his will, since it is 
most salutary when it renders us 
entirely insensible, and is least sa- 
lutary when the agitation which ex- 
ists in a waking state is kept up, 
since in eve ry lutermeiate degree 
between sound sleep and delirious 
dreaming, the refreshment gradually 
varies with the influence of the mind 
upon the body, we may fairly con- 
clude that the suspension of that 
influence is the principal circum. 
stance by which sleep is distin. 
guished. 

Another argument against the 
identity of the thinking principle 
and the brain, may be drawn from 
our incapacity to attend to two im. 
Vith. 
out any defect in the external organ, 
in the channel by which that organ 
communicates with the brain, or in 
brain ifself, 
produced if the 


pressions at the same time. 


the sensation is not 
mind be pre-en- 
In this case, therefore, the 
inind is clearly independeut of the 


body. Mr. Rennell’s next areument 


gaged, 


shall be given m his own words, 


“ Letus now turn our attention to the 
action of thought upon the brain. A let 
ter is byouglit to a inan containing some af 
flicting intelligence. He eye 
upon its contents, and drops dowu without 
sense or motion. What is the cause of this 
sndden affection ? It may be said that the 
vessels lave collapsed, that the brain is 


casts his 


consequently disordered, and that loss of 
j 3 ’ 


sense 18 the natural consequence, But let 
us take one step backward, and enquire, 
what is the cause of the disorder itself, the 
effects of which are’ thus visible. Itis pro- 


duced by a sheet of White paper distin- 
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guished by a few black marks. But no 
one would be absurd enough to suppose, 
that it was the effect of the paper alone, or 
of the characters inscribed upon it, unless 
those characters conveyed some meaning 
to the understanding. It is thought then 
which so suddenly agitates and disturbs 
the brain, and makes its vessels to collapse. 
From this circumstance alone we discover 
the amazing influence of thought upon the 
external organ ; of that thought which we 
can neither hear, nor see, nor touch, which 
yet produces an affection of the brain fully 
equal to a blow, a pressure, or any other 
sensible injury. Now this very action of 
thought upon the brain, clearly shews that 
the brain does not produce it ; while the 
mutual influence which they possess over 
each other, as clearly shews that there is a 
strong connection between them, But it 
is carefully to be remembered that connec- 
tion is not identity.” P, 94. 


The substance and composition 
of the brain furnish still more pow- 
erful reasons in defence of our sys- 
tem. 


“ Experiments and observations give us 
abundant reason for conclading, that the 
brain undergoes within itself precisely the 
same change with the remainder of the 
body. A man will fall down in a fit of 
apoplexy, and be recovered; in a few 
years he will be attacked by another, 
which will prove fatal. Upon dissection it 
will be found that there is a cavity formed 
by the blood effused from the ruptured 
vessel, aud that a certain action had been 
going on, which gradually absorbed the 
coagulated blood. If then an absorbent 
system exists in the brain, and the organ 
thereby undergoes, in the course of a cer- 
tain time, a total change, it is impossible 
that this flax and variable substance can 
be endowed with consciousness or thought. 
If the particles of the brain, either sepa- 
rately or in a mass, were capable of con- 
sciousness, then after the:r removal the 
consciousness which they produced must 
for ever cease. The cousequence of which 
would be, that personal identity must be 
destroyed, and that no man could be the 
same individual being that he was ten years 
ago. But our common sense informs us, 
that as far as our understanding and our 
moral responsibility is involved, we are the 
same individual beings that we ever were. 
If the body alone, or any substance sub- 
ject to the laws of body, were concerned, 
personal identity might reasonably be 
doubted : but it is something beyond the 
brain that makes the man at every period 
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of his life the same : it is consciousness, 
that amidst the perpetual change of our ma- 
terial particles, unites every link of suc- 
cessive being in one indissoluble chain. 
‘The body may be gradually changed, and 
yet by the deposition of new particles, si- 
milar to those which absorption has re- 
moved, it may preserve the appearance of 
identity. But in consciousness there is 
real, not an apparent individuality, admit- 
ting of no change nor substitution. Even 
in the brute creation, a principle similar in 
its nature, though far inferior in its degree, 
establishes the identity of the animal. An 
animal has no consciousness, because it 
has no power of reflection ; but an animal 
of a higher class has that memory of exter- 
nal circumstances, by which its identity is 
established, as far as any necessity can ex- 
ist for its establishment. In the lower 
classes, where it isnot wanted for the pur- 
poses of life, it can scarcely, except in ap- 
pearance, be said to exist.” P. 96. 


The author next enters upon a 
very able discussion of the effect 
produced upon the mind by the 
maladies of the body. He observes, 
that the favourite doctrine of the 
ancient Epicureans has been gene- 
rally adopted by the physiologists 
of the French school, and quotes a 
just and melancholy portrait of the 
gradual extinction of the mind and 
body; which is to be found under 
the article Death, in the Eucylo- 
pwdia of Dr. Rees, and is an unac- 
knowledged translation from the 
French of M. Bichat. Upon this 
extract Mr. Rennell observes that, 


“ Though just, it is not general. The 
French physiologist, and his English pla- 
giarist, have given their readers to under- 
stand that such is the uniform condition of 
those who reach the fall term of their ap- 
pointed years. This representation cannot 
but be considered as highly disengenuous, 
since the experience of any one who has 
been in the habit of attending the aged in 
their last hours, will immediately contro- 
vert the assertion. In point of fact, in- 
stead of reducing all the instances of death 
among the aged under one class, M. Bichat 
ought to have divided them into three. 

“ First, According to his own view of 
the subject, where the mind and the body 
decay together. 

“* Secondly, Where the mind decays 
before the body. There are numerous 
instances where the imagination is extin« 
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guished, the memory fails, the judgment 
vacillates, and yet every function of the 
body proceeds unimpaired, Whatever 
else we may infer from this example, we 
must at least so far conclude, that the 
tnind and the body do not decay together. 

Thirdly, Where, in the very extremity 
of age and its consequent debility, the fa- 
culties of the mind are as clear and as 
powerful as ever, Many cases have passed 
under my own observation, where the 
failure of voice, coldness of the extremities, 
a pulse scarcely sensible, and other symp- 
toms, have anneunced to the worn-out 
constitution the approach of dissolution, 
and yet the memory, the judgment, and 
even the fancy itself of the aged patient 
were unabated. In age, as well as in 
disease at an earlier period, when the 
taper of life has been exhausted even to 
its last spark, and extinction was now ra- 
pidly advancing, the mind, so far from 
partaking in the decay or the destruction 
of the body, has appeared to be endowed 
with a strength and a clearness of intellec- 
tual vision, increasing gradually as the 
moment of its emancipation from the body 
was now approaching. There is often 
something prophetic in the last views of a 
dying man, not indeed from any superna- 
tural powers, but from that calm and dis- 
passionate survey of human affairs which 
a good man takes, when he feels himself 
rising from the turbulence of this distracted 
world, into a higher and a better order of 
things. Then it is that he views human 
pursuits and objects in their proper co- 
lours, and the veil of prejudice and passion 
being removed, he forms a clearer esti- 
mate, and a surer judgment of the proba- 
bilities of human events. 

“ Are we theu to conclude that there is 
a distinction in the nature and in the te- 
nure of the understanding between man 
and man? This is a proposition very diffi- 
cult of proof, and would be highly incon- 
venient to the Sceptic if proved; since 
the uniformity of all natural appearances 
is his strongest hold. 

Nor is the apparent decay of the facul- 
ties of the soul any argument of its final 
extinction: We have daily examples, in 
which the powers of the understanding 
have been partially disturbed, nay even 
totally suspended under the influence of 
disease, and have been afterwards restored 
to their former vigour. After a violent 


fever the mind is often considerably af- 
fected, and exhibits all the marks of de- 
bility and decay which we observe in the 
aged ; 
its strength and its tone, 
vestige of disorder. 


yet in a certain time it will recover 
aud lose every 
It may be worthy of 
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remark, that tn these eases especially, the 
faculties of mind are slower in their reco- 
very than those of the body. Even when 
the bodily health is restored, some time 
will often elapse before the full powers of 
the mind return. In actual mania, in- 
stances are not infrequent of a lucid inter- 
val immediately preceding death, and of a 
restoration of the understanding at the 
precise period when it was probable that 
it would have been most disordered. 
These and other more common examples 
of recovery from faintings, from the deli- 
rium of fever, and from fits of periodical 
insanity, are proofs of perfect restoration 
after suspension and decay. We have a 
very strong presumption therefore, that 
the faculties of the mind after that appa- 
rent alienation or decay, which sometimes 
precedes death, will ultimately be re- 
stored. 

“ Thus then, in all the observations 
which our experience will enable us to 
make upon the phenomena of death, we 
find nothing that will at all invalidate the 
independency of the thinking principle 
within us. On the contrary, the strongest 
cases which the adversaries of this doctrine 
can adduce, prove nothing against it; 
while the innumerable instances which 
may be cited on the other side of the ques- 
tion, afford the highest possible presump- 
tion in its favour.” P. 108. 


We must pass more rapidly than 
we could wish over the rem: 9 4 
the work, which is occupied, } 
considering the volition of ae 
and shewing that though an imma- 
terial principle it is not therefore ne- 
cessarily immortal ; 2dly in adverting 
to the distinctions between the ani- 
mal and the man with respect to a 
future existence ; and lastly, in taking 
a general survey of the question 
under review. The sound wisdom 
and sober piety of the following ex- 
tracts, which are all that we are able 
to insert, will sufficiently explain the 
manner in which the enquiry is con- 
cluded, and may serve to impress 
the reader with the same sentiments 
of admiration which have been ex- 
cited in our own minds by the peru- 
sal of the work. 


* All the facts and reasonings from 
which we infer the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, fail when applied to the sentient 
principle of the brute creation, The truth 
is simply this, that neither the one, nor the 
3M 2 
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other, are of necessity immortal; they will 
each continue to exist as long as the will of 
their Creator shail determine, By that in- 
sight into the ends and purposes of created 
beings which our reason affords us, we are 
convinced, that the life of volition in the 
animal is intended to conclude with the life 
of its body, but that the life of the under- 
standing in man will be carried on into a 
future state of things. Revelation has 
fully confirmed the sentence of our natural 
reason, with the addition of this assurance, 
that the future state, in which all our hopes 
and fears are involved, will be eternal.” P. 
117. 

“If in the communication of life we 
clearly trace the immediate agency of God, 
much more shall we discover the continued 
operation of the same great Cause in its 
preservation and continuance. 

* We say, that the blood circulates, that 
the glands secrete, that all the functions of 
absorption, assimilation, and nutrition, 
proceed according to certain laws. We 
say again, that a stone falling to the ground, 
obeys a certain law, and according to the 
latitude of expression allowed in common 
language, our words are true. But if we 
take a step backwards in the argument, 
we shall find, that a law pre-supposes the 
existence of a lawgiver ; a law is not of it- 
self an action, but a rule of action, Sir 
Isaac Newton understood this matter bet- 
ter than the French physiologists, when he 
asserted, that “Gravity must be caused by an 
agent, acting constanily according to certain 
laws.*” The word law cannot supply the 
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place, or annihilate the reality of the agent, 
In addition to this, how cana plant, or even 
an animal body, obey alaw? [tis volition 
only, which is capable of obedience : and, 
in point of actual fact, we know that there 
are thousands of motions going on every 
moment within our bodies, which proceed 
from no will nor act of our own, And 
even with respect to those motions which 
we have it in our power to cause and to 
controul, the body is only a passive instru- 
ment. 

“ The observation of Sir Isaac Newton 
with respect to gravity, is equally true with 
respect to life. The inherent activity, 
whether of a plant, an animal, or a man, is 
caused by an agent acting constantly. 
That he acts uniformly, i. e. according to 
certain laws, is no argument against the 
constancy of the operation. ‘The same 
power which created and communicated 
the activity, which as living beings we pos- 
sesss, is exerted in every successive instant 
of time, to maintain and preserve it 
Could we suppose the Creator for one mo- 
ment to suspend this snpporting influence, 
a cessation of all the phenomena of life 
must immediately ensue. No organs o1 
systems of organs, which are but senseless 
instruments, could of themselves for onc 
moment obey any law, or preserve the ac- 
tivity of life. So strictly, and so literally 
do sound reason and philosophy coincide 
in the declaration of Scripture, éhat in God 
* we live, and move, and have our being. 
P. 129. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Art the last monthly meeting of this 
Society, a grant of £5000 was una- 
nimously voted to the sishop of Cal- 
cutta, towards the support of the 
Missionary College, about to be 
erected under his superintendance. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


It is with great pleasure that we 
state the very considerable progress 
which has been made in the attempt 
to enlarge the resources of this In- 


stitution. Upwards of eighty names 
have been added to the list of mem- 
bers within the last two months, and 
some very liberal donations have 
been recently received. The col- 
lections which have been made in 
compliance with the king’s letter, 
are, on the whole, very considerable ; 
and we have heard of no case in 
which the clergyman has appealed 
to his parishioners without effect. 
We subjoin a list of the principal 
benefactions ; and of the more con- 
siderable parochial subseriptions in 
those dioceses, which have sent in 
their returns. It may perhaps be 


* Newton's Works, vol. iv, p. 438, 
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desirable hereafter to publish a more 
detailed account; but for the pur. 
pose of exhibiting a specimen of the 
collections, the following table may 
suffice. The fractions of a pound 
have been omitted, for the sake of 
brevity. It is to be observed also, 
that the only Dioceses from which a 
considerable proportion of the re- 
turns has as yet been received, are 
those of Exeter, Lichtield and Co- 
ventry, and Norwich. 
Donations recently received. 

Archdeacon Owen ...c0e+e+2-£90 0 
Rev. R. Wilkes, Enville 100 0 


Right Hon. N, Vansittart........ 50 0 
Dirks Veen. ckccccccctcosss BO DB 
Miss Vaneittart......cccccecess 2 O 


Rev. Bridges Harvey 
John Snell, Esq. eoccecsece 
Dowager Lady Melville ........ 
—— Wallace, Esq. ...-.cccces. 
Rev. E. Wingfield... . -.cccee.. 
Students of Benet Coll, Cambridge 
Mrs. Duppa, Hackney.....-......100 0 
Miss Le Grews ..cccc..sseeeeees 00 O 
The Bank of England............100 0 


Nouvrao 
cS 


Diocese of Norwich. 
The sum already received from this Dio- 
cese, exceeds £2000. 
County of Suffolk. 


Madeline 4 i ccj ce ccacasecccics Veet 


Stow-Market .csceccocccccceccecs 14 
Basham ..cccccccscoscccvccccccse 10 
Boxford... .ssccccrccccccccscees 19 
Little Stoneham ......-.¢-ees000++ 15 
Stoke by Nayland eesesseseeseee++ 22 
Bury St. Edmunds ....00++-+++++++ 61 
DR ci ccc ckcaccsasestesscnésias 
Richinghall .......0....00++ee0004 10 
Bungage St. Mary ....0.e++eeeee+- 11 
WIMMEY 0c rccoccsvccoedeccsqees th 


County of Norfolk. 
Walsingham ...ccccseessseerens sk 
| re 27 
Upwell Lobes peenbessaeennercn Oe 
Lynn Regis, .....sccccccssesseses 26 
King’s Lynn 2 oe 
Great Yarmouth, ......se0cceeeses 29 
Swaffham ......cccccessecessses 18 
South Lopham ......-. 10 
Burnham Westgate .....eeeeeeeeee 12 
Fakenham .... 18 


re 


The sum of £638 has been transmitted 
by the Rev. James Brown, of Norwich, 
being the amount of sundry collections in 
that town and neighbourhood, of which the 
particulars have appeared in the Norwich 
papers. 
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Diocese of Liehfield-and Coventry. 
Sum already transmitted £1400. 
Warwickshire. 

St. Philip’s, Birmingham ..........£32 
St. John's, Coventry ..cccccccocess 23 
St. Michael's, dittO,.....0 ssssssee 22 


Chureli Baier... .ccsccosccecces 44 
PRNGED sodcasce soacnsetcnesese) OO 
Trinity Church, Coventry .......... 17 
DOGS .icctv cette hasiantcenese OF 


Christ Church, Birmingham ........ ¢ 
St. John’s Chapel, ditto 


Leamington 


) 

cccccce Af 

coves i 
Staffordshire. 


RNG ciccceats cntbanomnis 


OOF eee eee eee 


cadena 


MONE 36444800 ctmsss Ceceneues Oe 
COUN 0 6:4066006sns debcbegtss cee 
WORSE 06éstpccceaticdatics 
Penkridge .ccecccscvcosoccocccss 95 
St. John’s, Wolveriampton.......... 29 
CN 6d 20s e evekgebeeeeneenene ae 
Ge ee Te ee 
OE 0 666 ¢640mrs das ceeee pede 
Catliedral, Lichfield cccccccescccss 38 
Ditto, St. Mary's 2... ccccccccccee. 6 
a ee 25 
CMON: oss. ede Wekeosnedeanceenml en 


Shropshire. 
ee rer <5 


Hodnet 6 COMES68 6040040-4630100008, 2 
Dawley ....-cccccccscccccccccee 19 
DME i cccecsebecdeeuatareanncae ae 
SAE .cccoccccuivstsiceacesens 14 


coreceoecees If 


St. Mary's, Salop ..... 


Hadnal and Astley ................ 18 
BENUED snccscceneesdeaiiaassas 2 
St. Alkmond’s, Salop ............+. 13 
POE si a's-n0046uwecs bassrenonne ae 


DOG 4.a.n0vtccadoresscnbacaae Oe 


Derbyshire. 
St, Peter's; Derby .ccacceccecccceshl’ 
Belper eccereeeeercccecoseccscces BS 


Wirksworth Mi temindenan Me 
Diocese of London. 


The sum reported, exceeds £2000, 
Springfield, Essex ......cccceess. £23 


eee treees 


ee eee Tey Te See 
WON Wide b5.a6-955004s cae caeen ae 
WO wasais As basic icskcces 
pe Ee eer Tene 40 
COMIIOR . 60 6.00656:6 56 dbi adecccal Se 
FROCMECY oc scccceccetcccccsscces W 
pg ee ee 
PN a5 +600 2. cteatetccabese Oe 


HaGkney. . occcccccccccece.csvccetse 
In London. 

St. George’s, Bloomsbury..........£58 

St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ......+.2. 83 

St. James, Westminster ............116 

Curzon Chapel cece ell2 

BentineK® Chapel...sccscvocecce os 64 
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In London. 
St. Giles in the Fields ............ £73 
St. George, Hanover Square ._......128 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, and St. ) 114 
Christopher... cecscccccceseess § 
Diocese of Exeter. 
£800 has been already received. 
The collections transmitted by the Bishop’s 
Secretary, amount to £700. 
St. Andrew’s, Plymouth. ........++ £35 
St. Mary, Trurd..cccoccccccccsees 20 
Axminster ....cccccccccccocccess 25 
Falmouth ...cccscccccersccosseses 18 


Diocese of Bristol. 
CI .ccccessesdsnensnesiace eee 
St. Augustines........ se ¥ 
Cathedral, Bristol ...........0e008- 24 
St. James, ditto .......seceee vee 0108 
Westbury upon Trim,..........+++ 64 
Bh, FIRS cvceesvsvocccccectons 
Ely. 
WOUND. Seccccccceccscesscon BAO 
Cathedral .,...... Sneetcndwee oon Oe 
St. Edward, Cambridge .......+.+.++ 17 
St. Benet, ditto ......eeeeeesess © 11 
York. 

Leeds See eee eater eee eteenee £49 
St. James, Nottingham ......00+... 27 
Winchester. 

BMNNEE oc cccccccececescscees le 
Lincoln. 
Amersham, Bucks ......++...0....£39 


St. Asaph. 
Wrexham ..... Terre 
Hereford. 
St. Peter and St. Over ..... 
Rochester. 
OURS vcinu-sénednc cx ane scece 
Lewisham COcccccobeseccceeseccres 


District Committee. 


At a meeting of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Deanery of Storrington, 
held at Steyning, on the 27th day of 
April, 1819, for the purpose of 
establishing a District Committee in 
aid of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
The Rev, Dr. Hind, in the Chair, 

It was unanimously resolved, 

“That the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, having for 
more than a century zealously and success- 
fully exerted itself in diffusing genuine 
Christianity, is entitled to general grati- 
tude; and being now about to enlarge the 
sphere of its exertions, has an increased 
claim to public patronage and support. 
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“ That inasmuch as the Society exerts 
itself in the diffusion of Christianity, through 
the instrumentality of Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Church of England, it is pecu- 
liarly entitled to the support of every 
Member of the Establishment. 

“ That in order to aid the Society's 
pious designs, a District Committee, to be 
called the Storrington District Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gespel in Foreign Parts, be now formed in 
this Deanery and the contiguous pa- 
rishes. 

“ That the object of the Committee be, 
to collect the contributions of such per- 
sons, a8 are disposed to co-operate with the 
Society in its benevolent undertaking. 

“ That all the Clergy of the Deanery 
and the contiguous parishes, and all Annual 
Subscribers of half-a-guinea and upwards, 
be Members of the Committee. 

“ That the Committee do meet on the 
same days, and at the same places, in which 
the District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge be ap- 
pointed to meet; and also annually at Stor- 
rington on the day of the Bishop's or Arch- 
deacon’s Visitation. 

“ That the Venerable the Archdeacon 
be appointed President of this Com- 
mittee. 

“ That the Rev, William Bradford be 
Treasurer. 

“ That the Rev. W. Woodward, the 
Rev. George Wells, and the Rev. M. 
Irving, be Secretaries. 

“ That all subscriptions and contribu- 
tions received by the several Members of 
the Committee, be paid to the Treasurer, 
on the day of the Annual Meeting at Stor- 
rington ; and that the same be remitted by 
the Treasurer to the Parent Society, im- 
mediately after such Meeting. 

“ That all Subscriptions be considered, 
due on Midsummer-day. 

“ That the Clergy of the Deanery be 
requested to take such measures, as shall 
seem to them best calculated for promoting 
the object of the Committee. 

“ That an Annual Statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure of the Committee, 
together with a Summary of the Receipts 
and Expenditure of the Parent Society, be 
printed and circulated throughout the 
Deanery. 

“ That these Resolutions be printed, 
and that copies of the same be transmitted 
to the Parent Society, to the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, to the Archdeacon, and the 
several Clergy throughout the Deanery. 

“ That the cordial thanks of the Meet- 
ing be given to the Chairman.” 

Steyning, April 27, 1819. 
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A Letter from the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, ad- 
dressed to the Reverend Anthony 
Hamilton, Secretary to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.— 
Brooke, 1819. 


“ Calcutia, 16th Nov. 1818. 

** REVEREND SIR, 

“ T HAVE received your letter conveying 
to me a copy of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety inthe month of March last, on the 
subject of India Missions ; from which it 
appears, that the Society have placed at 
my disposal the sum of 5,000/. and invite 
my more particular suggestions as to the 
most prudent and practicable methods of 
promoting Christianity in this country. 
The Society may be assured that I have 
been much gratified by this communica- 
tion, and that I shall, with the Divine 
blessing, heartily co-operate with them in 
an enterprise so honourable to our Es- 
tablished Church, and commenced under 
auspices which give it the character of a 
national effort to disseminate in these re- 
gions our Holy Faith in its purest form. 

“ In offering to the Society my opinion 
as to what may be prudent, with reference 
to the safety of the measure, I can feel no 
embarrassment; the danger, generally 
speaking, of attempting to propagate 
Christianity in this country is not the dif- 
ficulty with which we have to contend : or- 
dinary discretion is all that is required : 
and every proceeding I should consider to 
be safe, which did not offer a direct and 
open affront to the prevailing superstitions. 
In any attempt to enlighten, to instruct, or 
to convince, experience has abundantly 
shewn that there is not the smallest ground 
for alarm; and this,I believe,is now admitted 
by many, who once regarded such attempts 
with manifest apprehension. A more re- 
markable change of sentiment has seldom 
been effected within so short an interval. 

“ The question, however, what may be 
practicable, soas most effectually to further 
the Society’s views, is much more compre- 
hensive, Experience does not hold out 
much encouragement to efforts, which rely 
for their success entirely on the effect to 
be produced by preaching: they seem 
rarely to have excited any interest beyond 
that of a transient curiosity: the minds of 
the people are not generally in a state to 
be impressed by the force of argument, 
and still less to be awakened to reflection 
by appeals to their feelings and their fears ; 
and yet preaching must form a part, a pro- 
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minent part, I apprehend, in any scheme 
for the conversion of these people : what is 
further required seems to be a preparation 
of the native mind to comprehend the im- 
portance and truth of the doctrines pro- 
posed to them: and this must be the effect 
of education, The Scriptures must also be 
translated, and other writings conducive to 
the end in view. 

*“*To embrace and combine these ob- 
jects, therefore, I would have the honour 
to recommend to the Society the Establish- 
ment of a Mission College, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this capital, to be subser- 
vient to the several purposes ;— 

1, Ofinstructing Native and other Chris- 
tian youth in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church, in order to their becoming 
preachers, catechists, aud schoolmasters. 

2. For teaching the clements of useful 
knowledge and the English language to 
Mussulmans or Hindoos, having no object 
in such attainments beyond secular advan- 
tage, 

3. For translating the Scriptures, the 
Liturgy, and moral and religious Tracts. 

4. For the reception of English Mission- 
aries to be sent out by the Society, on 
their first arrival in India. 

It may be expected that something 
should be offered in explanation of my 
meaning, under each of these heads. 

1. One object proposed in this Estab- 
lishment is the training of Native and 
Christian youth to be preachers, school- 
masters, and catechists. Such, I have no 
doubt, might be found in sufficient num- 
ber, when it was understood that they 
would be fostered in a respectable Estab- 
lishment with the assurance of an adequate 
provision upon leaving it: and I am clearly 
of opinion, that though native teachers by 
themselves will never effect much, our re- 
ligion will make little progress in this 
country without their aid; the Native 
Christian is a necessary link between the 
European and the Pagan: these two have 
little in common: they want some point 
of contact; the European and Native mind 
seem to be cast in different moulds : if the 
Hindoo finds it very difficult to argue as we 
argue, and to view things as we view them, 
it is scarcely more easy for us to imagine 
ourselves in his condition, and to enter into 
the misconceptions and prejudices, which 
obstruct his reception of the truth ; the 
task is much the same as that of a man, 
who in the full maturity of understanding 
and knowledge should endeavour to divest 
himself of these, and to think as a child. 

“ It may have been observed, that I 
have mentioned the education of Native 
aud other Christian youth: in which I im- 
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clude a class of persons, who, thongh born 
in this country, are to be distinguished 
from Natives usually so denominated, be- 
ing the offspring of European parents: and 
I had more especially in view the sons of 
Missionaries, who might be glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to bring up 
their sons to the same profession, It may 
not, perhaps, be improper to add, that, 
when I was in the south of India, specific 
proposals of this kind were made to me by 
Missionaries of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

“ 9, Another of the objects proposed is 
to afford to native children instruction in 
useful knowledge, and especially in the 
English language, without any immediate 
view to their becoming Christians. It 
seems now to be generally believed, that 
little effect can be produced by preaching, 
while superstition and extreme ignorance 
are the prevailing characteristics of the 
people. We have not here, indeed, to en- 
counter barbarism: the impediments to 
conversion are probably much greater than 
really rude and uncivilized life ever pre- 
sents: the progress of our religion is here 
opposed by discipline and system; and by 
these alone, with the divine blessing, can it 
ever make its way: the tenets of supersti- 
tion are inculcated in early life : the popu- 
lar writings are generally tales familiarising 
the mind with the achievements of Hindoo 
divinities ; and the Brahmin possesses an 
almost unbounded influence over the peo- 
ple committed to his care. While this 
state of things prevails, the truths of the 
Gospel are heard unheeded: they are not 
perceived to be truths, nor is there much 
disposition to examine them: they appeal 
to no recognised principle, and they excite 
no interest: the Hindoo, if he reflect at 
all, finds atonement in his sacrifices, and a 
mediator in his priest. 

“ It is conceived, therefore, that one 
ereat instrument of the success of Chris- 
tianity will be the diffusion of European 
knowledge: it seems almost impossible 
that they, who in their childhood shall 
have been accustomed to use their minds, 
can ever afterwards be capable of adopt- 
ing the absurdities and reverencing the 
abominations now proposed to them as 
truth, and the acceptable worship of God: 
it is hoped that, by enlarging the sphere of 
their ideas generally, we shall teach them 
to enquire at least upon subjects, on which 
we do not professedly instruct them ; and 
that they, who have been emancipated 
from superstition, may in time be brought 
to a knowledge of Ohrist. 

“ T have, however, laid particular stress 
upon the teaching of English: if this were 
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generally understood through the country, 
it would, £ doubt not, entirely alter thi 
condition of the people: it would give 


them access to our literature and habits of 


thinking; and the familiar use of it would 
tend very much to dissipate the prejudices 
and the indifference, which now stand in 
the way of conversion. Our language i: 
so unlike every thing Oriental, not merely 
in its structure, but in the ideas to which it 
is made subservient, in imagery, in meta 
phor, and in sentiment, that a competent 
acquaintance with it seems unavoidably 
to lead the mind of a Native into a new 
train of thought, and a wider field of reflec- 
tion. We, in learning the langnages of the 
east, acquire only a knowledge of words ; 
but the Oriental, in learning our language, 
extends his knowledge of things, 

“ The introduction of our language, 
however, into this country to any great 
extent, is in the present state of things, to 
be wished for rather than fo be expected. 
To the acquisition of it there has not been 
much inducement, For almost every pur- 
pose of intercourse with the Natives we 
have learnt their languages, instead of in- 
viting them to learn ours: the effect of 
which has heen, that they have hitherto 
known little more of our religion, our sci- 
ence, and our institutions, than may have 
transpired in an intercourse which had 
other objects in view. Still, however, pa- 
rents are found, who are anxious that their 
children should acquire our-language, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the presi- 
dencies ; and this disposition is increasing : 
a knowledge of English is found to facili- 
tate the intercourse of the Natives with the 
commercial part of the community, espe- 
cially since the opening of the trade: and 
it is useful in some of the public offices. 
Of this disposition we should avail our- 
selves as far as we can: neither is there a 
backwardness to attend schools for instruc- 
tion in general knowledge; the only re- 
striction is, that we do not introduce the 
Scriptures, or books directly inculcating 
our religion; and even that is by no means 
rigidly enforced. 

“5. In the third place I would make 
the Mission College subservient to the 
purpose of translations. Much has, indeed, 
been done or attempted in this way; but 
by no means, as I have reason to believe, 
so much and so well, as to make this de- 
partment of missionary labour superfluous 
or unimportant, We still want versions, 
which, instead of being the work of one 
or two individuals, should be the joint pro- 
duction of several, taking their allotted 
portions of Scripture, submitting their 
tasks to approved examiners, and sending 
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the whole into the world under the eanc- 
tion of authority. Rapidity of execution, 
and the carrying on of many versions at 
the same time, should not be among the 
objects aimed at: it is not to be expected 
that standard works can be thus produced, 
To the same department would be com- 
mitted translations of our liturgy, that tiius 
copies of the prayer-book might accom- 
pany the Scriptures: hence also might 
emanate translations of useful tracts, or 
original ones better adapted perhaps than 
any which yet exist, to the use of the na- 
tives; and it would be proper to include 
under this head what probably has not yet 
been attempted, I mean something which 
might convey to converts an idea of the 
nature of Christian society, and the con- 
stitution of the Church. Success, how- 
ever, in this department, evidently sup- 
poses the College to be well established, 
and great progress to have been made in 
the languages by the persons connected 
with it; and at no period perhaps could it 
supply the number of labourers required: 
but it would doubtless receive assistance 
from without, from persons abundantly 
competent to afford it, and be a point of 
union for the exertions of all, who would 
wish the native Christianity of Tndia to be 
that of the Established Church. 

“ 4. In the last place, I consider the 
College as affording great advantages te 
Missionaries coming from England, upon 
their first arrival: they would here live in 
the society of persons, whose minds were 
directed to the same pursuits: they would 
have in the Moonshees attached to the 
Institution every facility for acquiring the 
languages: they would have the use of 
books, -and they would acquire a know- 
ledge of the manners and opinions of the 
natives, beture they proceeded to their 
destined scene of duty. Every Missionary 
must, in fact, have been a year or more in 
the country, before he can be at all efti- 
cient; and no where could he pass this 
interval so profitably as in such an Esta- 
blishment. 

It is obvious, however, that this plan 
will require considerable fands. The 
50v0l, already voted will probably be 
sufficient to defray the expence of all re- 
quisite buildings, including the purchase of 
land. The annual expence of the Esta- 
blishment is a subject of separate consider- 
ation: in the beginning we should require 
at least two persons, and afterwards three, 
to be permanently attached to the Se- 
minary, as professors or teachers: and 
these should be clergymen of the Church 
of England. The salary of the senior 
could not be well less than 400 sicca rupees 
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per month, or 600}. per annum; and that 
of his colleague or colleagues 300 sicca 
ropees per month, or 4501, per annum; 
and I should hope, that men well qualified 
fur the work, and really actuated by zeal 
in such a cause (without which all other 
qualifications would be useless) might be 
induced to accept the appointments: in 
addition to the salary, a residence capable 
of accommodating a family would be as- 
sigued to each. ‘Two moonshees or native 
teachers would cost together about 1001, 
per annum. Ten students, as above de- 
scribed, might be fed and ciothed for about 
5001. per annum, and a small establish- 
ment of servants would require about 1001, 
per annum. These different heads of ex- 
penditure make up an annnal sum of 
2,1001, supposing turee professors; or 
16501, with two. Besides this, a printing 

establishment would in a few years require 

to be supported; and native schools would 

also be attended with some expence (about 

Sél. per annum) for every school of one 

hundred childreu, besides about 201. for 

building a room or shed: but for this I 

have little doubt, that the liberality of the 

Indian public would in great measure pro- 

vide, as has lately been done with respect 

to the schools of the Calcutta Diocesan 

Committee. I do not know of any con- 

tingent expences, except repairs, which 

in the case of new and substantial build- 

ings could not amount to any thing consi- 

derable for the first twenty years. 

“ But we are to recollect, that our In- 
stitution has for its leading object the edu- 
cation of persons who are afterwards to 
be maintained as Missionaries, Catechists, 
aud Schoolmasters, and to act under and 
in concert with Missionaries to be sent out 
from England. I suppose every Missionary 
station to be the residence of an English 
Missionary (a clergyman), one or two Mis- 
sionaries educated in the College, and who 
might perhaps be ordained, or a Mis 
sionary and a Catechist, and a Schoolmas- 
ter, all from the College. This would be 
the state of things when the system was in 
full action, and avy considerable progress 
had been made. The English Missionary 
would be indispensable to direct the course 
of proceedings, and to give respectability 
and energy to the Mission: while the Na- 
tive Missionaries would be necessary not 
only for the tasks assigned them, but te 
give the English Missionary easier access 
to the Natives,.and to assist him in en- 
countering opinions and habits with which 
an Europeas must be less conversant. It 
is difficult to determine, or rather to con- 
jecture, how many stations thus consti- 
tuted, the College, with the proposed 
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number of students, might In any given 
period supply: mach, of course, would de- 
pend upon the age of admission and the 
time required for their studies, according 
to which the succession would be quicker 
or slower: but the admission miziit be so 
regulated as to supply any demand not he- 
youd its actaal power, whic! demand woul: 
be limited by the funds applicable to the 
support of Mi-sionaries, &e. brought ap im 
the College. Upon any reasonable suppo- 
sition, however, a College of ten students 
would very secon supply all that could be 
required for three Missionary stations con- 
stituted as already described; after which, 
if necessary, the admissions might be re- 
duced. With respect to the English Mis- 
sionary, who should be a clergyman, he 
would require a salary of 250/. per an- 
num, and his assistants from the College 
from 1501. to 80/. each, according to the 
class of persons to which they belonged ; 
or among them 350/. per annum—and 
small dwellings, or bungalows, as we call 
them in this country, should be provided ; 
of which, however, the origina! cost is lit- 
tle, and it could not frequently recur, 
Independently of this charge, and of a 
small chapel at cach station, to be built in 
due time, which might cost perliaps 500/., 
we should have three Missionary stations 
well provided, at the expence of 6001. 
each, or 1800/. for the three : and if these 
shonld have the blessing of God, and 
means were found to extend the system, it 
might be done almost indefinitely with a 
moderate addition of expence within the 
College ; without any, in fact, till it should 
be found necessary to increase the number 
of students, 

Bat in this detail of annual expendi- 
ture, which T should hope does not exceed 
what may be expected from the public be- 
nevolence at home, when appealed to by 
the highest authorities, and assisted per- 
haps in India, I should observe, that some 
time must elapse, even in the most pros- 
perous commencement of the work, be- 
fore the funds required can be nearly so 
considerable as I have here supposed, The 
expence, which is to accrue without the 
walls of the College, could not arise for 
some time: and even the whole of the 
charge for students would not be imme- 
diate, inasmuch as the professors or teach- 
ers must devote some time after their ar- 
rival to the acqui-ition of the languages, 
before they could instruct pupils unac- 
qnainted with English. The Establishment 
wonld at first consist of the two English 
professors, perhaps a very few pupils ac- 
quainted with our language, two Moon- 
shees, and a few servants. In process of 
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time, indeed, such an Institution might, 
if blessed by the Almighty, multiply its 
labours and extend its operations through 
so wide a field as to baffle al! present cal- 
culation of its future wants: but the So- 
ciety, I apprehend, will not consider this 
remote contingency as an objeetion to 
such appropriation of any resources which 
Providence way place at their disposal, 

‘* No funds, however, can ensure a rea- 
sonable prospect of success in such an un 
dertaking, unless the persons selected to 
execute it lave the requisite qualifications. 
The Clergymen, sent out to conduct the 
labours of the College, must possess consi 
derable endowments, he, of course, especi 
ally, who is to be at the head of it: they 
should be, if no* distinguished for general 
scholarship, at least respectable divines, 
acquainted with the Scriptures in the origi- 
nals; of frugal and laborious habits; and 
possessing a talent for languages: and 
without a certain ardour of character, a 
deep feeling of the importance of the du 
ties committed te them, and a disposition 
to value success in such an enterprise more 
than that in any other human pursuit, they 
would not, I fear, answer the end pro- 
posed. ‘The senior should not, I imagine, 
be more than thirty years of age, and his 
colleagues might be somewhat younger. 
With respect both to the professors and 
the Missionaries, I would observe, that 
temper and manner are here of the utmost 
importance: the Natives require in their 
teachers great patience an! mildness : 
they do not feel strongly themselves, and 
they are easily disgusted by any thing like 
asperity or irritation. I hardly need add, 
that they should be men of sedate habits 
and of serious piety: the Natives look fos 
these qualities in all, who seem to them to 
set up for teachers, though they do not 
find it, or perhaps expect it, in their here- 
ditary priesthood. Vacancies in the pro- 
fessorship should, I conceive, be filled up 
from among the Missionaries, not with re 
ference merely to seniority, but to merit 
and qualifications. 

You will observe, that I bave supposed 
the College to be in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta: several considerations make 
this expedient, The time appears to have 
arrived, when it is desirable that some 
Missionary endeavours at least should have 
a visible connection with the Charch Es- 
tablishment: the Natives have a prefer- 
ence, all other things being eqnal, for that 
which is countenanced ‘vy authority: and 
this seems to point out the propriety of 
placing this Establishment within the 
Bishop's reach (I speak for myself and my 
successors), that they may in some mea- 
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“sure superintend its proceedings, and make 

it apparent that the propagation of our re- 
ligion is not a matter of so little interest 
with us, as to be left entirely to persons 
whom none of the constituted anthorities 
avow. Supposing the College to be in or 
near Calcutta, the Bishop might act as 
visitor ; but be could not otherwise, in any 
degree which could be of use, 

“ Another circumstance, however, seems 
to indicate the propriety of the proposed 
situation: I speak with reference to the 
literary labours connected with the Col- 
lege, Translations will reqnire a concen- 
tration of all the learning which can be 
brought to bear upon the subject: and 
here, if any where in India, is this aid to be 
looked for: besides that, translators will 
here have access to bouks, which the Col- 
lege Library might not for some time sup- 
ply. To these considerations I will add 
what is, indeed, but an indirect advan- 
tage, yet onght not to be wholly over- 
looked, that sech an Institution in or near 
to Caleutta will attract the observation of 
our countrymen, serving continually to re- 
mind them of the great object to which it 
is directed, and to interest them in pro- 
moting it. 

“ Upon the subject of the vote of credit, 
I ought to observe, that at the present, and 
I believe the usual rate of exchange, I 
should draw upon the Society's Treasurer 
to great disadvantage: at this period the 
loss would be from 12 to 15 per cent. The 
most advantageous moce of remittance to 
India is considered to be by the transmis- 
sion of dollais, when they do not beara 
very bigh price in London. 

* T have thus, Sir, complied with the re- 
quest of the Society in offering them my 
sentiments upon the subject of their in- 
quiry. In couclusion 1 beg leave to add, 
that the crisis is such as not to admit any 
delay, which can conveniently be avoided. 
I regret, indeed, exceedingly, that from 
my ignorance of the Society's further 
views, and future resources, I cannot im- 
mediately avail myself of their vote of cre- 
dit for the purposes here detailed : a year 
is of great importanée, and yet a year must 
be lost. It may appear perliaps that the 
plan, which I have recommended, is some- 
what extensive: no scheme, however, 
which is narrow in its first conception, or 
not capable of an almost unlimited expan- 
sion, is suited to the temper of the times, 
or to the circumstances of this country. 
Our power is now established throughout 
this vast peninsula in a degree, which but 
a few years since the most sanguine did not 
contemplate : civilization and religion may 
be expected in the ordinary course of Pro- 
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vidence to follow the successes of a Chris- 
tian state; and in every view, religions or 
political, ought we to desire, that the Faith 
adopted, and the opinions isubibed, may 
attach the people to our national mstitu- 
tions, and more firmly cement the connec- 
tion of India with the British crown. 

** I reqnest you, Sir, to assure the So- 
ciety of ny cordial desire to forward their 
benevolent designs to the utmost of my 
power, and that I pray the Almiglity to 
direct them in all their deliberations, 

“ Tam, 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“* Your most obedient and faituful Servant, 
(Signed) ‘“ T. F. CALCUTTA.” 

— ste — 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEED. 

INGS. 

Dispensation Act. 

A BILL has lately been brought into 
parliament by the Archbishup of 
Canterbury, and has now received 
the royal assent, for the purpose of 
securing spiritual persons in pos- 
session of their benefices in certain 
cases. We understand that the cir- 
cumstances which Jed to the intro- 
duction of this bill are as follows: 
When a clergyman, having held two 
livings by dispensation, or other- 
wise, obtains a third living, which 
he intends to hold by dispensation 
with one of the two former, the 
practice has been to grant the latter 
dispensation, without the previous 
resignation of the living which is to 
be given up. This has been done, 
under the idea that the fact of tak 
ing possession of the third living, 
and of obtaining a dispensation to 
hold it with one of the former two, 
necessarily made void the other. 
The opinions, however, of some 
eminent lawyers have lately been 
taken on this course of proceeding ; 
and the result has been, to excite 
considerable doubts whether, under 
these circumstances, the dispensa- 
tion last taken is not absolutely 
invalid, so as to leave the clergyman 
in possession only of the third living, 
and in a condition of having vacated 
the other two by the act of taking 
it. It was obvious that this state of 
things might be of serious import- 
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ance to very many clergymen who, 
if these doubts should prove well 
founded, would be receiving for 
years the profits of a benefice to 
which they had no legal tile, ‘To 
prevent the unpleasant consequences 
that might arise from such a doubt- 
ful tenure of any ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
brought in a bill to confirm those 
clergymen, to whose situation the 
doubt applied, in the possession of 
the benetices which it was intended 
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they should hold by dispensation. 
As the bill was only intended to 
remedy what was, at the most, an 
accidental inadvertence in the mode 
of taking possession of pyeferments, 
it passed the legislature without the 
slightest difficulty. We understand 
that, in future, no dispensation will, 
under the above-mentioned circum- 
stances, be granted, to hold two 
livings, without the regular previous 
resiguation of that which 1s to be 
held no longer. ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. J. Halton, to the rectory of Long- 
with, Derbyshire; patron the duke of 
Devonshire, 

Rev, Thomes Revett Carnac, A.M. to 
the rectory of St. Michael, Shawleigh, 
Somerset; patroness, Mrs. Revett Carnac, 
of Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 

Rev. Henry Wiles, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. Michael's, Cambridge ; 
patrons, the master and fellows of that 
society, 

Rey. Joseph Kirkman Miller, M.A. fel- 
low of Trinity-college, Cambridge, to the 
vicarage of Walkeringham, Nottingham- 
shire; patrons, the master and fellows of 
that society. 

Rey. Thomas Hurford Siely, to be resi- 
dent chaplain at Lisbon ; patron, the prince 
regent, 

Rev. W. H. Markby, M.A. fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of Duxford St. Peter's, in that 
county, vacated by the death of the rev. 
Edmund Fisher ; patrons, the master and 
fellows of that socicty. 

Rev. Bransby Francis, of Edgefield, 
Norfolk, to the rectory of Long Melford, 
Suffolk. 

Rev, Henry Gauntlett, M.A. to the vi- 
cavage of Longstock, Wilts; patron, sir 
Cc. Mill, Bart, 

Rev. C. F. Wyatt, B.A. of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of Brough- 
ton, Oxfordshire ; patrou, Charles Wyatt, 
Esq. 

Rev. J. T. Huntley, M.A. of Trinity 
College, to the valuable rectory of Swines. 
head ; patron, the duke of Manchester. 

Rev. Henry Fardell, M.A. appointed a 
prebendary of Ely Cathedral, in the room 
of the late Dr. Ward. 

Rev. W. Gurney, M.A. rector of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand, appointed 
domestic chaplain to the duke of Kent. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp.—May 29.—On Saturday the 
following degrees were conferred ; 

BaCHELOR IN Divinity. — Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Turner, fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, grand compounder. 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. Heury Charles 
Philpott, of St. John’s College; Henry 
Leigh Bennett, of Christ-church, 

Bacue ors oF Arts.—Richard Thomas 
Lancasier, of Exeter-college; Henry 
Morse, of Worcester-college; William 
Page Richards Beedle, of Wadham-col- 
lege; John Jenvey, of Queen’s-college ; 
Sidney Hammond, of University-college ; 
Edward Montagu, of St. Mary-hall, Joba 
Pierce Maurice, of Brasenose-college ; 
Jolm Daniel Lewis, of Oriel-college , Staf- 
ford Charles Northcote, of Balio!-college ; 
George Francis Leach, of Pembroke-col- 
lege. 

Thursday the prize compositions were 
adjudged to the following gentlemen : 

The Chancellor's three prizes— English 
essay: “ The Characteristic Diflerences 
of Greek and Latin Poetry,” Samuel Rick- 
ards, B.A, fellow of Oriel-colleye.-—Latin 
essay: “ Quavam fnerint priecipue in 
Causa, quod Roma, de Carthagine trium- 
plavit?” Alexander Macdonnell, B.A. 
student of Christ-church.—Latin verses : 
* Syracuse,” the he», Edward Geofirey 
Smith Stauley, gentleman commoner of 
Christ-clurch. 

Sir RK. Newdigate’s prize. — English 
verse: “ The Iphigenia of Timauthes,” 
H. J. Urquhart, fellow of New-college. 

Yesterday, the last day of Easter term, 
the following degrees were conferred ; 

Masters or Arts, — Robgrt Hedley, 
Esq. of Oriel-college, grand compounder ; 
rev, Henry Powney, of St. Alban’s-hall; 
Henry Cockeram, of Exeter-college ; rev. 
Richard Pennell, and Francis Koight, of 
Magdalen-hall. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.— Henry Allison 
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Dodd, of Queen’s-college; Hugh Percy 
Rennett, of Worcester-college ; George 
Anthony Moore, and Dauiel Miller, of 
Wadbam-college; Robert Monro, of Mer- 
ton-college ; Joseph Fletcher, of St. John’s 
college; Thomas Lloyd, and Francis Salt, 
of Christ-chureh ; William Lewis, of St. 
Mary-hall; Charles Henry Bosanquet, of 
Baliol-college. 

June 5,—At a convocation held on Wed- 
nesday last, being the first day of act term, 
the rev. Thomas Grantham, M.A. fellow 
of Magdalen; the rev. J. Jackson Lowe, 
M.A. fellow of Brasenose; and the rev. 
W. Spencer Phillips, M.A. of Trinity, 
were appointed masters of the schools, 

The whole number of degrees in Easter 
term, was D.D, one; B.D. five; B.C.L. 
two; B. Med. one; M.A, 26; B.A, 39.— 
Matriculations, 70. 

Wednesday last, the first day of Easter 
term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Masters or Arts.—The rev. Richard 
Huntley, fellow of All Souls’; Edward El- 
ton Chaundy, and John Garden, of Ex- 
eter; rev. William Coles Bennett, of 
Queen's; rev. Hugh Williams, fellow of 
Jesus-college ; Edward Philip Cooper, fel- 
low of St. John’s; rev. Robert Salkeld, of 
Corpus Christi; rev. Miles Formby, and 
Joseph Hodgkinson, of Brasenose; rev. 
‘Thomas Glascott, of Baliol. 

BacHetors of Arts.—George Hem- 
ming, Esq. of Merton-college, grand com- 
pounder; Thomas Shaw, Esq. of Brase- 
nose, grand compounder; Daniel Harson 
Collings, Robert Duncombe Warner, and 
Edward Davis Slade, of Queen's ; Thomas 
Powell, scholar of Worcester; John Hughes 
Williams, of Jesus-college; George Waiker, 
of St. John’s; Henry Waslington, fellow 
of New-college; Henry Brown Newman, 
scholar of Wadham; Henry Thomas At- 
kins, George Rivers Hunter, and Charles 
Howard Whitehurst, of Wadham; James 
Ackland Vempler, and Robert Oliver, of 
Merton; hon. William L. L. Fitz-Gerald- 
de-roos, student of Christ-church ; William 
Graham, Willian Gray, Thomas Rowley, 
and George Tyndall, of Christ-church 5 
Jobn Sinclair, gent. com, of Pembroke- 
college ; William Simmons, Frederic Bor- 
radaile, Frederic Vincent, John Bouham, 
and James Formby, of Brasenose ; Charles 
Addams Williams, Edward Timsou, and 
John Stillitant, of Trinity; and Charles 
Edward Smith, of Oriel. 

June 12.—On Monday last the election 
took place at Trinity-college, when the 
rev. William Streatfield, scholar of Trinity, 
was elected fellow.—John Henry Newman, 
exhibitioner of Trinity, and George Michael 
Ward, commoner, of Worcester-college, 
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were elected scholars; and James Robert 
Chaplyn, commoner, of Trinity-college, 
was elected exhibitioner of that society, 

On Tuesday last the following degrees 
were conferred : 

James Yonge, M.A. and student in Me- 
dicine, was admitted bachelor, and had a 
license to practice in medicine, 

BacneE ors oF Arts.—Charles Boothby, 
Esq. of St. Mary-hall, and Thomas Cole- 
man Welch, Esq. of Lincoln-college, grand 
compounders ; Henry Gordon Robert Fitz- 
hardenge Jenner, of Exeter-college ; Ed- 
ward Williams, scholar of Jesus-college ; 
Thomas Butler, scholar of Pembroke-col- 
lege; John Wrottesley, Esq. Thomas 
Shiffner, and Ciarence Pigou, of Christ- 
church; John Hinckley, of St. Mary-hall ; 
George Williams, of Magdalen-hall; Charles 
Whitcombe, of Oriel-college., 

On Wednesday the rev. Edward Wyvill, 
of Brasenose-college, was admitted master 
of arts. 

Thursday, John Everest, M.A. was ad- 
mitted fellow of Corpus Christi-college. 

On Monday, the 14th inst. the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Doctor 1y Mepiciné.—James Player 
Lind, of Wadham-college. 

Masters oF Arts,— Thomas Anderson, 
Esq. of Exeter-college, grand compounder ; 
Hugh Davies Owen, scholar of Jesus-col- 
lege; rev. Wm. Riland Bedford, of Uni- 
versity-college. 

Bacnetors of Arts.—John Wigley 
Perrott, Charles Halford Sheppard, aud 
Sampson Sober Wood, of Queen's-college ; 
James Edward Neweil, of Worcester-col- 
lege ; George Robinson, fellow of New- 
college; John Holden Harrison, of Wad- 
ham-college; Thomas Winter, of Lincoln- 
college. 

CAMBRIDGE.— May 23.—The following 
gentlemen were on Wednesday last ad- 
mitted to the under-mentioned degrees : 

Masters or Arts.—George Cookson, 
of St. John’s-college ; Edward Dykes Bol- 
ton, of Pembroke-hall. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW.—Jolin Mor- 
ton, of Jesus-college. 

BacneLors or Arts,— Arthur Hub- 
bard, of Christ-college ; Jolin Lucas Wor- 
ship, of Jesus-college. 

The rev. Daniel Guildford Wait, of St. 
John's-college, was on Monday last ad- 
mitted bachelor in civil law. 

June 11.—Sir William Browne’s three 
gold medals for the present year were on 
Tuesday last adjudged as follow :—For the 
Greek Ode, “ Regine ‘Epicedium,” to Mr. 
Horatio Waddington, Scholar of Trinity 
College.—For the Latin Ode, “ Thebax 
Egyptiace,” to Mr. Thomas Henry Hall, 
Scholar of King’s College.—For the Epi, 
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gran, “ Discrimen Obscurum,” to Mr. 
Richard Okes, Scholar of King’s College.— 
The Chancellor's gold medal for the best 
English Ode was on Tuesday last adjudged 
to Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley, of 
Trinity College— subject, ‘* Pompeii.” 

June 18,—The following gentlemen were 
on Friday last admitted to the undermen- 
tioned degrees :-— 

BacHeLors in Divinity.— William 
Leeson, Fellow of Clare Hail; Richard 
Duffield, Fellow of St. John’s College; 
‘Thomas Wilkinson, Trinity College, rector 
of Bulvan, Essex; W. H. Markby, fellow 
of Corpus Christi College; Fraucis Henson 
and Thomas Carew, fellows of Sidney Col- 
lege. 

BacneLors in Civit Law.— Osgood 
Gee and Edward Hughes, of Trinity Hall; 
William Beckford Coham, of Catharine 
Hall; John Henry Hogarth, of Emmanuel 
College, 

BACHELOR OF ArTs.—William Charles 
Lambert, of Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Died, at Chelten- 
ham, the rey, Peploe Ward, D. D. rector 
of Cottenham, Cambridge, prebendary of 
Ely, and formerly fellow of Queen's College. 
The valuable rectory of Cottenbam is in 
the patronage of the lord bishop of the 
diocese. 

Devonsnire. — Died, at Broadclist, 
near Exeter, the rev. Montague Barton, 
many years rector of that parish, and for- 
merly of Stourton, Wilts. 

DorskETsuiRE.—It having been deter- 
mined to take down the parish church of 
St. James, in the town of Poole, the corner 
stone of a new editice was laid with greac 
ceremony, on the 3ist of May, by a pro- 
vincial grand meeting of free and accepted 
masons, attended by the corporation and 
clergy, who, after divine service had been 
performed in the town-hall, which had 
been fitted up for the purpose, dined to- 
gether at the Antelope hotel. 

Essex.—On ‘Tresday, May the 
eighth anniversary of the Church Sunday 
School was celebrated at Stebbings, with 
its accustomed good order and interest. A 
very excellent and appropriate sermon was 
delivered on the occasion by the rey, H. H. 
Wilkinson, A.M. perpetual curate of St. 
Gregory's and St. Peter’s, Sudbury. After 
service, the children, in number 222, (in- 
cluding 69 from the Lindsell Sunday 
School,) partook of a plentiful dinner of 
old English fare, good beef and plumb pud- 
ding, on the lawn before the vicarage house. 
Notwithstanding the unsettled state of the 
weather in the morning, upwards of 26/, 
was collected. 

On Whit-Tuesday, the seventh anniver- 
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sary of the National Schools in the deanery 
of Tendring, Essex, was celebrated at 
Great Bentley.— Ire children, amounting 
in number (notwithstanding the distance 
of Great Bentley from many of the schools,) 
to 966, which was not, however, half 
the number of the children in the deanery, 
went in procession to the church, where the 
sermon was preached by the rev. Thomas 
Newman, A.M. rector of Little Bromley. 
The children of Weeley channted the Jubi- 
late, Gloria Patri, the Responses to the 
Commandment, and sung a Psalm; and 
the children of Little Bromley, Manning- 
tree, and Beaumont, united, in the course 
of the service, with the children of Weeley, 
in proving, to every person in the congre- 
gation, the improvement in psalmody witch 
has been introduced in this deanery by the 
National Schools. After divine service, 
the children returned in procession from 
the church to their cinner tables on the 
Green, where they enjoyed the feast pre- 
pared for them by their benevolent friends; 
and after dinner, they sung,altogether, “‘God 
save the King.” In the course of the after- 
noon, as usual, the Archdeacon of Colches- 
ter made a report of the state of the Na- 
tional Schools in the deanery, and, on this 
occasion, very eloquently and ably sug- 
gested the utility of convening a special 
meeting at Great Bentley, of all the clergy 
and laity present, on Wednesday, the 16th 
of June, (which suggestion was unanimously 
adopted,) to take into consideration a 
proposition for forming a National School 
Association, for the further encouragement 
and improvement, by uniting, and the dis- 
tribution of rewards, of the National 
Schools in the deanery, and likewise for 
devising the best methods of affording em- 
ployment to, and preserving the morals of 
he poor, and for adopting all such other 
measures a8 may appear most conducive 
to the agricultural prosperity of the deanery, 
in which the National Schools Lave so pre- 
eminently flourished, and to the preserva- 
tion as good and loyal subjects, of their 
excellent Constitution in Chureh and State, 
In this most satisfactory manner has the 
seventh anniversary been celebrated on the 
ist of June, in the deanery of Tendring, 
with a greater number of children, and a 
fuller attendance of their friends, than on 
any other anniversary, except that me- 
morable one, in which the deanery was 
honoured by a visit from their excellent 
and amiable Diocesan. The National 
Schools have been supported, and even in 
these adverse times, the anniversaries at- 
tended with unabating zeal; and so far 
from any disposition appearing to contract 
the bounds of their benevolence, they are 
evidently endeavouring to enlarge them, 
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with a view of more beneficially strength- 
ening the bonds of society, and bettering, 
as far as possible, from childhood to old 
age the condition of the poor. 

Hamesuike.—Died, in the 40th year of 
his age, the rev. Richard [remonger, vicar 
of Andover, near Wherwell. 

Kenr.— Married, the rev. Gerrard Tho- 
mas Andrewes, the only son of the dean 
of Canterbury, to Elizabeti Catherine, el- 
dest daughter of Dr, Heberden, of Upper 
Drook-street. 

LercestersHire.—Died, at Locking- 
ton hall, aged 72, the rev. Philip Story, 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county. 

NorroL_k.—Died, in the 36th year of 
his age, the rev. Castres Motte Donne, 
A.M. rector of Barningham, and vicar of 
Hempnall, both preferments in the gift of 
J.T. Mott, esq. 

SoMERSETSHIRE. — The late annual 
meetings of the subscribers to the Bristol 
diocesan society for promoting Cliristian 
Knowledge, was held in the chapter-room 
in the cathedral. ‘The rey, Samuel Seyer, 
the secretary, stated the very pleasing in- 
telligence that the merits of this institution 
were daily becoming better knaown—that 
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upwards of thirty new subscribers had been 
added to the list during the late year, and 
that a considerable increase in the distri- 
bution of bibles and tracts had also taken 
place. Tue meeting was most respectably 
attended, 

SuRopsuire.—Died, at Oswestry, the 
rev. John Lioyd, upwards of tifty years 
rector of Llanfihangel, ia the diocese of St. 
Asaph, at the advanced age of 82 ; he was a 
truly pious and good christian, whose loss 
will be long and sincerely felt by his family 
aud frieuds, 

SurroLtx.— Married, at Mary-le-bone 
church, London, the rev. George Watson, 
rector of Mitton, Suffolk, to Elizabeth 
Lant, youngest daughter of J. J. Bullock, 
esq. of Harley-street, and Faulkbourn hall, 
Essex, 

YorkKsHIRE. — Died, the rev. James 
Charnock, perpetual curate of Haworth in 
Bradford. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE.—Died, the rev. J. 
Greig, M.A. of the Tything, Worcester. 

Waces.—Edward Hughes Ball, esq. on 
his lately coming of age, remitted to the 
rev. Morgan Lewis, 1001. to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish of Lambourn, 
where he was born, 
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DIVINITY. 

A Sermon, preached February 21, 1819, 
for the Benefit of the Fever Institution : 
containing an Account of its Nature, Origin, 
and Progress. To which is added, i. Rales 
to be observed in the Apartments of Per- 
sons infected with contagious Fever: and 
2. The Process of Fumigation, for the Par- 
pose of preventing Contagion. By the Rev. 
John Hewlett, B.D. Morning Preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital, &c. 1s. 6d. 

The Doctrines of the Church of England 
neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, but Scrip- 
tural ; endeavoured to be proved in a plain 
and simple Manner. By a Beneficed Cler- 
gyman of the Established Church. 2s. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colos- 
Sians, to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
and to Titus; and the general Epistle of 
St. James : a new Version from the Greek, 
aud chiefly from the Text of Griesbach. 
By Philalethes. 12mo. 3s. 

Select Sermons, with appropriate Prayers; 
translated from the original Danish of Dr. 
Nicolas Edinger Balle, Court Chaplain and 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Copen- 
hagen. By the Rev. W. Pulling, M.A, 
F.L.S. and late of Siduey Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 10s. 

Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the Month of 


February, 1819. To which is added, a 
Sermon preached before the University, in 
May, 1818. By the Rev. Edward Hull, 
M.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 

Remarks upon the Review which ap- 
peared in the Christian Observer, for 
March, 1819, of the Rev. E. J. Burrow’s 
first Letter to the Rev. W. Marsh; with 
Facts, (in Answer to the Reviewer's call 
for them) illustrative of the pernicious 
Tendency of the Principles mis-termed 
Evangelical. By the Rev. T. U. Stoney, 
A.M. 2s. 6d. 

“ The Trials and Supports of Christ’s 
Ministers in Times of religious Difficulty 
and Danger;” a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Dartford, on Wednesday, 
May 19, 1819, at the Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. By the Rev. George 
Mathew, A.M. Vicar of Greenwich. 1s, 6d. 

Propaganda: being an Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. By a Member of the 
Society. 6vo, 4s. 6d. 

* An Episcopal Church the legitimate 
Foundation of Christian Missions ;’ a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church of 
Lexden, Essex, on Whit-Sunday, 1819, on 
the Occasion of making a parochial Collec- 
tion in Aid of the Funds of the Society for 
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the Propagation of the Gospel tn Foretgu 


Parts. By the Rev. George Preston, M.A. 
Rector of Lexden, Essex. 18. 

“ The Principles of modern Liberality 
and Fanaticism inconsistent with the Sim- 
plicity of Gospel Truth;”’ a Sermon preached 
in the Church of St. Peter, Colchester, at 
the Visitation of the Rev. Joseph Jetierson, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Colchester, on Tues- 
day, May 18, 1819. By the Rev. George 
Preston, M.A. Rector of Texden, Essex. 


Literary Intelligence. 





Trial of the chief Spirits that are in the 
World, by the Standard of the Scriptures ; 
attempted in Eight Sermons, preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1819, at the Lecture founded by the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salis- 
bury. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. 
of Trinity College; Minister of Castle He- 
dingham, Essex ; and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Kerryon. 12s. 

Vetus Testamentum Grecem cam Var. 


is, 6d. Lectionibus, Wascic. 1. of Vol. III. con- 

A compressed View of the religious taining the Books of Esdras, Nehemiah, 
Principles and Practices of the Age; or, a and Esther. 
Geen emer ee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The first Volume of the Vetus Testa- 
mentum Grecum, containing the Penta- 
teuch, begun by the late Dr. Holmes, was 
published by himself, in 1804, Last Year 
a second Volume, comprebending all the 
Historical Books, from Joshua to 2 Chroni- 
cles, inclusive, was published by the pre- 
sent Editor, the Rev. J. Parsons, B.D. 
who, iu the Fasciculus which has now 
issued from the Clarendon Press, has com- 
pleted another principal Division of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, viz. all 
the Historical Books, called Canonical, in 
the same Order in which they stand in the 
Hebrew, and in the English Version. 

Hints on Conversation, with some Rules 

+ respecting it, translated from the French. 

Some Account of the Life of Lady 
Russell, by the Editor of Mad. du Deffand’s 
Letters, with Letters from Lady Russell to 
her Husband, Lord Russeli; some miscella- 
neous Letters to and from Lady Russell, 
&c. &c. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 


Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshire, 
and Invernesshire, in the Autumn of 1818, 
with an Account of the Caledonian Canal. 
In one Volume, 8vo. 

A Chronological History of our Saviour, 
from the compounded Texts of the Four 
Evangelists ; with a Map of the Holy Land, 
and explanatory Notes, for the Use of Fa- 
milies, &c. by the Rev. R. Warner. 

Letters on the Events which have passed 
in France since the Revolution of 1815, by 
Helen Maria Williams. In one Volume, 
Bvo. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, in- 
cluding the Substance of the Parentalia ; 
with a Portrait, and Outlines from some of 
the original Designs of Sir C. Wren, in the 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the Treatises of Hephes- 
tion, Herman, and Porson, by Tho:nas 
Webb, in an 8vo, Volume. 

The Protestant, a periodical Work, is 
published Weekly at Glasgow. 


Se 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
G. H.—Q.—A Subscriber, and Clericus Oxoniensis, have been received, 


and are under consideration. 


A Welch Clergyman shall appear. 


We cannot publish such statements as those of Philalethes, unless they 


are properly authenticated. 


No such letter as that referred to by Orthodor, has been printed in this 


publication. 


The papers signed S. T. B, cannot be inserted; they shall be returned 


according to the direction. 
A Churchman, will not appear. 


In compliance with the wishes of A Minister of a Free Church, we have 
enquired respecting Philip Lord Wharton's charity, for the distribution of 
Bibles and Prayer-books, and are assured that the charity still exists, but 


we have not 


et been able to ascertain the names of the trustees, 


We are obliged to 4 Hampshire Incumbent for his hint, but he will find 
upon a reconsideration of the expressions upon which he comments, that 


they are fully authorized by the words of Scripture. 


[JULY. 














